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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


HE country press has always been under- 

estimated in its influence and possibilities. 
This is due to partial imitation of city papers, 
and failure to grasp the importance of the 
special field of the country newspaper. A good 
deal has been printed about journalism in its 
metropolitan aspects, but little about the paper 
that circulates in rural localities, consequently 
this book by Professor Atwood fills a real need. 
His familiarity with the problems of the coun- 
try newspaper gives the book authority, and 
it is welcomed to this series as such. 

F, L. M. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


HIS little volume is an attempt to show 

the importance of the country weekly in 
the life of the small town and rural com- 
munity. It is hoped also that it will give 
residents of smaller places an insight into the 
problems with which the country editor is con- 
fronted in these days of changing economic 
and social conditions. The book is frankly 
a brief for the country newspaper, written 
by a person who for a dozen years has been 
a country publisher. 

Some of the material has appeared already 
in magazine articles or in bulletins, but in the 
main it is new. 

Throughout the book, reference is made fre- 
quently to New York State because it is the 
one with which the writer is most familiar. 
Correspondence and visits to country news- 
paper shops in other states, however, have con- 
vinced him that New York conditions are 
reasonably typical. Some problems have 
reached a more acute stage in the East than 
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in the West. Yet the writer believes that the 
changes affecting the country newspaper which 
have been taking place in the East are prophetic 
of what may be expected, in time, throughout 
the whole country. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to those 
publishers and persons who have permitted the 
use of quoted material, and to Professor Clark 
S. Northrup, of the Department of English of 
Cornell University, for reading the manuscript 
and for valuable suggestions on the manner of 
presentation. 

M. V. A. 

Cornell University. 
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The Country Newspaper 


CHAPTER I 
WHAT IT Is 


N THAT great class of local newspapers, 

ordinarily termed country weeklies, are 
usually placed all non-city local weekly pub- 
lications having as territory a whole county, 
or more than a county, and those having a 
single township, or even less. In this class, 
moreover, are placed suburban weeklies; in 
the neighborhood of great cities these are 
numerous. The word “country,” therefore, 
does not have much significance, except it be 
considered in that loose sense in which it is 
so often used as including all America not 
strictly urban. 

Whatever one may think of the comparative 
importance of the country weekly, he must 
at least take some cognizance of numbers, for 
the country weeklies still out-number the 
daily papers by about five to one. The fol- 
lowing table was compiled from the best source 
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Weekly and Daily Newspapers in Continental 
United States 


All Dailies in 
STATE Dailies towns under Weeklies 
5,000 
Alabama tgs casi < 22 2 116 
ATIZONE ois Secu nen Os) 9 | 48 
Areatisas co o< ess 36 19 194 
California) i332. Bs 164 44 | 363 
Colorado ...a6 65 41 13 144 
Connecticut ...... | 35 or 
Delaware’ ..é.<0« 3 25 
HlGWGa, siccsis ees 31 4 113 
proreia eles cgath 3 39 I 199 
Dinos Vek canis 152 aE Sen 
Pndiana =. cceces <% 126 26 351 
Pea chess ease 53 3 573 
Sutde ae ees ° 2 
Rentntky “ise.ks< <s : ras 
honisiana> <ikcits I 
Maine : : "an 
Risieine I 

Maryland #<... Svc 7 | 36 
Massachusetts .... 2 148 
Michigan 0c. sens} 64 5 360 
Minnesota <..5. 0s 47 4 | 531 
Mississippi Seater _ 17 2 | 144 
Missouri .. 26... 73 20 | 526 
Montana. <c2°. 20 I | 203 
Nebraska ........ 27 i 4 441 
Nevada. amc i 8 | 6 20 
New Hampshire. . | 14 52 
New Jersey...... 40 196 
New Mexico...... | x | 2 80 
New York. ..c. : 203 | 5 | 526 
North Carolina... 37 3 | 147 
a Dakota... r0 2 156 

10” wns eeted ene 150 
Oklahoma “gi, ge 36 i ne 

MEStIT es ew eh ine 2 8 } 
Pennsylvania .... 187 12 PP 
Rhode Island..... 12 I 6 
South Carolina... uy 68 
South Dakota.... 18 5 30 
Tennessee ....... 16 I eae 
one ee ee ee | ty 18 571 
Vermont .. 1... | Io a 
Vireinia Teecosy onl 32 I ae 
Washington ..... | 40 2 I 
West Virginia.... | 30 5 ee 
Wisconsin ....... 56 3 re 
Wyoming) ..ccsu< 10 I 35 

BCORAIA  wenie nee ery 2,318 298 10,797 
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of newspaper statistics, Ayer’s American 
Newspaper Annual and Directory for 1921. 
Unfortunately, the lists in the Directory in- 
clude magazines among the weekly publica- 
tions. These have, however, been eliminated 
in this table. How distinctly the weekly is 
still the newspaper of rural America is shown 
by the column of dailies in places under 5,000 
in population. 

In 1920 the country weeklies of New York’ 
were distributed, in respect to population of 
places in which they were published, as fol- 
lows: 


125 in towns of less than 1,000 
242 in towns of more than 1,000 
60 in towns of more than 10,000 


In 1922 the Wisconsin weekly publications” 
(probably including magazines, as the New 
York figures do not) were distributed as fol- 
lows: 


165 in places of less than 1,000 

82 in places from 1,000 to 2,000 
8 in places from 2,000 to 5,000 
24 in places from 5,000 to 10,000 
12 in places from 10,000 to 50,000 
2 in the “largest industrial center” 


A country weekly, then, as it will be con- 
sidered in this book, is a weekly newspaper, 


2 Atwood, The Country Weekly in Néw York State. 
? Hopkins, Agriculture and the Country Press. 
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not published in a city, concerning itself mainly 
with local -happenings, and read by persons 
whose interests are of the small town, of agri- 
culture, and of the open country. 

Some persons of late have objected to the 
term “country weekly”? and have suggested 
that ‘community weekly’ is a more pleasing 
designation. Why is “country” objection- 
able? 

Country weeklies are published in places 
ranging in size from 500 or less to, roughly, 
10,000 population, with by far the greater 
number printed in places of less than 1,000 and 
up to 3,000 in population. The Thoeny Re- 
view of Montana not long ago made the proud 
boast that it was published in the smallest place 
in America which had a newspaper. Thoeny 
at that time claimed a population of sixteen, 
but the Review was “ starting on its sixth year 
with flying colors.” The Inter-Mountain of 
LaPine, Oregon, is a close second among con- 
tenders for this same honor, as LaPine’s popu- 
lation is forty. 

In the Middle West, the West, and the 
South, papers are found in smaller places than 
in the Northeast and East. 


CHAPTER II 


HOW IT IS MADE 


ANY weekly papers are being produced 

today much as they were half a cen- 

tury ago. Indeed, writing no longer back than 

I919, William A. Dill, speaking of Kansas, 

said, “Scattered over the state, in the smaller 

towns, are to be found little country weekly 

papers, with equipment almost as primitive as 

that with which Ben Franklin issued his Penn- 
sylvania Gazette.” 

Some hand presses are still in use, the coun- 
try over, and by no means has machine type- 
setting entirely replaced hand-work. Scores of 
country weeklies, further, do not print much 
more than four or five columns of “home set” 
matter. The average for New York State, a 
survey showed, was twenty. For the country 
over, it would hardly be more than twelve or 
fifteen. 

The average number of employees of the 
country weekly shop is three to four, includ- 
ing the editor. 


1Dill, The Newspapers Family Tree. 
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The Editor and Printer 

The editor is likely to be printer as well as 
editor. The survey of the country press of 
New York State showed that the average edi- 
tor devoted only twenty hours a week to edi- 
torial work, seventeen to the mechanical work 
of his paper, and nineteen to job work. And 
only twenty-three out of eighty-seven country 
editors had an employee whose sole time was 
devoted to writing for the paper. 

The editor himself probably writes or se- 
lects everything printed. With the editor’s 
many duties, it is no wonder that in many 
cases not much local news is printed except 
that which people bring or send to the office. 

It may be the editor also sets the type for 
his paper, or helps set it, makes up the forms, 
helps in the printing, and then perhaps wraps 
the papers and takes them to the postoffice. 
He may have a man or two to assist him, and 
he is almost sure to employ a girl to set type, 
feed press, and possibly run the linotype, if 
he has one. Seldom does he have enough help 
to do the work easily and well. As one New 
York State editor commented on a questionnaire 
sent out by the State College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca, “500 per cent overworked.” 
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His office is usually inadequately organized; 
he has neither the training nor the time from 
the pressing tasks at hand to organize it. Yet 
he has tried to lay out his week somewhat as 
follows; we will assume he prints his paper 
on Thursday, perhaps the most popular day of 
issue. 

After the rush of printing the previous is- 
sue is over and the office has been set to rights 
sufficiently to enable the editor and his helpers 
to work to better advantage, the rest of the 
week will be devoted to job work. Monday 
some news may be set for the paper, probably 
the editorials, if editorials are used as such, 
and perhaps some advertising. Tuesday 
should see the letters from the country corre- 
spondents received and being set into type, and 
work started on the ads. Wednesday is de- 
voted to personals, country letters, and 
“headed articles,’ as many country editors 
still speak of their “news stories.” Probably 
the “inside run” of the paper (if the paper is 
not a readyprint) will be printed on Wednes- 
day, or even earlier. Thursday is a day of rush 
and hurry to get all the last-minute news and 
ads into the paper, put the paper to press, 
print it, and deliver it at the postoffice at the 
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time the home folks have come to look for it. 

The country weekly’s mechanical equipment 
is simple, consisting of a printing press, prob- 
ably driven by a gasoline engine, by water 
power, or by electricity. The press is likely to 
be a “country Cottrell,” or a Campbell, a 
marvelously staunch and practically everlasting 
piece of machinery. In printing the paper, the 
printer places the pages of type, securely 
wedged in a frame, or chase, on the flat “bed” 
of the press; this bed slides back and forth 
while a revolving cylinder brings the sheet of 
paper into contact with the type. 

Besides the press, the shop, or “ printing 
office,’ as for some unknown reason a country 
printshop is usually called, has an assortment 
of large and small type for the newspaper. and 
for the job work. 

Today it may have a linotype or similar line- 
casting machine to set the small type for the 
paper, or rather to produce the type, for the 
line-caster makes completed solid lines of read- 
ing matter in reverse form, ready for printing. 

The survey of New York weeklies showed 
that sixty-nine per cent had some kind of 
line-casting machine, while in South Dakota 
a similar survey showed more than fifty per 
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cent. Some shops use a machine known as the 
unitype, which actually sets individual types. 
Many publishers not having machines of their 
own buy composition in some city near-by 
where “linotype composition for the trade” 
is produced. Where there is a trolley or other 
adequate means of transportation, this often 
solves the typesetting problem. Some pub- 
lishers, however, complain of poor proofread- 
ing. 

While the small shop may have other minor 
pieces of equipment, the press and the type, or 
means of producing the type, are the essentials. 
Some quite pretentious country weeklies are 
still folded by hand. Other publishers use a 
machine folder which is attached to the press, 
while still others have a separate folding ma- 
chine into which the printed sheets are fed by 
hand after they are printed. 

The equipment for job work consists at least 
of a platen press, which, with a jaw-like mo- 
tion, presses the paper against the type, held 
in the press in a vertical position. 

Few country publishers produce in their own 
shops all the matter they print. They may buy 
part of their paper printed as “ patent insides,” 
and they are almost certain to buy some of 
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the reading as “plate matter” in stereotype 
form. 


“ Patent Insides” 


Much misconception exists regarding “pat- 
ent insides” and “boiler plate,” as plate mat- 
ter is often called. The two are not the same. 
The following explains the difference. 

Practically all country mewspapers are 
printed from separate sheets, unlike the larger 
city dailies, which are printed from rolls of 
paper. An eight-page country weekly is pro- 
duced from a single sheet, four pages printed 
on one side and four pages on the other; when 
the paper is folded and the tops of the pages 
are cut, the eight pages are revealed. If the 
printed paper, unfolded, is examined, it will 
be found that pages 2, 3, 6, and 7 are on one 
side, with the tops of pages 2 and 3, and the 
tops of pages 6 and 7, coming together. For 
a four-page paper, the layout is obvious — 
pages I and 4 are on one side of the sheet, and 
pages 2 and 3 on the other. 

This explanation is necessary to make clear 
what is meant by “patent insides,” “ready- 
prints” as they are more commonly called, 
or printed service as their makers term them. 
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The first term originated, no doubt, from the 
fact that the inside pages, that is, 2, 3, 6, and 
7, of the eight-page paper and 2 and 3 of the 
four-page paper, are the ones most likely to be 
bought ready-made. Sometimes, however, the 
readyprint pages are the outside ones—1, 4, 
5, and 8, of the eight-page paper, or I and 4 
of the four-page paper. 

The editor, if he so desires, may buy a 
readyprint having only a single page printed. 
There is little advantage, however, in buying 
less than half the number of completed pages 
as readyprint, since the sheet must be run 
through the press to print even one page, the 
same as if the whole two or four to appear on 
that side of the sheet were to be printed. 

The readyprint concern will supply the pa- 
pers flat or partly folded, with the centers of 
the folded papers either stuck or loose. The 
small publisher, who has a press large enough 
to print only one page, may buy his paper 
folded to page size; he can then print a page at 
a time, folding after each printing to bring a 
blank page out. This is arduous work, but 
some small papers are printed in this way. 

Each readyprint page bears at the top the 
name of the paper for which it is supplied. If 
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the editor has ‘“‘standing ads” that is, those 
which run week after week without change, he 
can, by sending the type to the readyprint house, 
have them printed in his readyprint pages. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that 
the company does not print from the type 
itself but makes the ads up into full columns 
or multiples, using, if necessary, some kind of 
a filler such as “ Patronize our advertisers,” 
and makes plates from them; because of me- 
chanical arrangements, only full column units 
can be used in readyprints. 

The rapidity is marvelous with which the 
pressmen in the readyprint shop slide into the 
forms on the press the features which one edi- 
tor has chosen, run off his edition of 500 or 
1,000 or more copies, and then substitute fea- 
tures for the edition of another editor. A few 
minutes will make the changes, as the forms 
are not taken from the press; the features are 
all in standard sized plates, fitting auto- 
matically in the forms. 

The readyprint business is largely in the 
hands of one concern’ with its main office in 

*Western Newspaper Union: Chicago, Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Billings, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Fargo, Fort Wayne, Houston, Indian- 
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Chicago, but with branch offices and shops in 
many states. 


The Readyprint’s Disadvantage 


Most of the readyprints carry advertising 
for which the publisher of the paper receives 
no payment directly, though he pays less for 
his readyprints than he would if no advertising 
were used. In fact, the company will print 
“adless” readyprints, though not often does 
one find a publisher farseeing enough to realize 
that if advertisers can buy space on the “ patent 
insides” of his paper at a very low rate, they 
will not pay the much higher rate which he 
must charge for space in the “homeprint”’ 
pages. 

This is the way H. H. Fish, president of the 
Western Newspaper Union, tells the story of 
the birth of the readyprint :* 


It was in 1861. The date is important. In the print- 
ing office of the weekly Republic at Baraboo, Wis., Joe 
Weirich did most of the work. He set the type, imposed 
it, locked up the forms, put them on the press and 
printed the paper. 


1 Publishers’ Auxiliary. October 7, 1922. 


apolis, Kansas City, Lincoln, Little Rock, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, New York, Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Sioux City, Sioux Falls, 
Wichita. 
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He was a careful man. Only once in a great while 
he forgot to change the date line and printed this week’s 
paper with last week’s date. He never omitted an ad- 
vertisement ordered for insertion, though on rare occa- 
sions he would repeat a convenient-sized ad to help his 
make-up. 

After the paper was mailed and the forms washed 
with lye and the type distributed, Weirich would charge 
up the advertising, shake his head sadly over the list 
of delinquent subscribers and run off what job work had 
been ordered during the week. 

Mr. Ansel N. Kellogg, who owned the paper, wrote 
the news, attended to the business and wondered how 
he would get along without Joe Weirich. 

He found out. 

President Lincoln issued a call for volunteers for 
three-month troops, and Joseph I. Weirich laid down his 
composing stick, left his make-up rule in a drawer under 
the imposing stone beside the shooting stick and joined 
the Yankee army. He marched away. There were no 
sleeping-cars for Civil War soldiers. 

He left Mr. Kellogg with a weekly paper, a printing 
office, no printer and no pressman. 

It was up to Mr. Kellogg to find out what he would 
do without his “foreman,” as Weirich was called. 

Mr. Kellogg went over to Madison a few days later 
and called at the office of the State Journal. 

When he came home he brought with him a supply 
of half sheets printed on both sides with war news. 

The war was getting to be a real thing. People had 
decided that after all it would not be over in three 
months. A man named Grant, who was running a store 
in Illinois, but who had been in the Mexican War, had 
concluded to return to the military service. He figured 
he might be needed before it was all over. 

The readers of the Baraboo Republic were glad to 
get this war news. Men came in off the streets to buy 
a copy of the paper without waiting to borrow one 
or read the copy in the barber shop. Several new sub- 
scribers were put on the lists and (very gratifying) 
were marked “ pd.” 

Mr. Kellogg improved his idea. Next week he brought 
from Madison the paper for his entire edition, and 
the inside two pages were printed with war and state 
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news. The outside pages he printed in Baraboo, and 
on July 10, 1861, the first newspaper using readyprint 
appeared in America. 


So much for the readyprint. The one com- 
pany referred to serves some 4,633 publishers. 
All other readyprint concerns furnish less than 
1,000 publishers. There are more readyprint 
papers in the West and South than in the East. 


The Story of Plate Matter 


The story of plate matter is one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history of the coun- 
try newspaper. Few indeed are the daily or 
weekly papers published in places under 10,000 
which do not use it; and all papers use “‘ mats,” 
the big brother of plates. 

Plate matter is a casting of an article which 
has been set up on the linotype, by hand, or 
in some other way. Plate matter is also made 
from engravings of pictures, either separate or 
made up in connection with type. Most plate 
matter is about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness; after it is received in the shop it is fitted 
on a grooved base which makes it type-high. 
The bases are kept in the office. Only the 
plate, when it has been used, is returned to the 
maker, not for use again, but to be melted up 
and cast into new plates. 
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A few years ago hollow plate matter, of 
itself type-high and requiring no base, was 
devised. This is used for the most part in 
small pieces to fill out the bottoms of short 
columns. Since no base has to be fitted to it, 
it is more convenient and quicker to use at 
the last minute as the forms are being made 
up. Plate matter generally is sold on the basis 
of a page six columns wide and nineteen and 
three-fourths inches long. The price varies 
somewhat with the nature of the matter, but 
averages about $1.75 a page for the use of 
the plates merely, the metal to be returned, as 
explained. This is much less than the cost of 
setting. A column of eight-point type is a 
good day’s work if set by hand, while even a 
rapid linotype operator will produce not more 
than a column in an hour. 

The page usually comes to the printer in 
sections a column wide, or in multiples of 
columns. The standard width of column of 
weekly papers and of most dailies is thirteen 
ems, or not quite two and one-fourth inches. 

Formerly most of the plate-matter business 
of the country was in the hands of a single 
concern, with a central office in New York 


*The American Press Association. 
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and branch offices in nearly every state, from 
which the plates were distributed. A dozen 
years ago a company which formerly had de- 
voted its main energies to readyprints, pur- 
chased a small plate business and began ag- 
gressively to develop this service. A _ bitter 
- commercial war followed. It ended with the 
older plate concern petitioning the Supreme 
Court of the United States for permission to 
sell to its competitor. This was finally granted, 
after the buying company signed an agreement 
never to increase its prices to a point producing 
more than a reasonable profit. The other con- 
cern shortly before the struggle with its com- 
petitor, had begun to act as the representative 
of country papers in obtaining national adver- 
tising. Since the sale of its plate business it 
has devoted itself solely to this work. 

The readyprint and the plate businesses thus 
today are in the same hands. 

To give some idea of the variety of features 
available in readyprints and plate matter, the 
following list, by no means complete, is ap- 
pended. It is taken from an order blank sent 
oat by the makers for the editor’s con- 
vénience in ordering plate matter. He has only 


to check the items wanted. 
3 
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NEWS 


Epitome News (2 cols.) 
State Capital Letter 
State News 

Weekly News Summary 


NEWS FEATURES 


Correspondence 

Semi-News 

Sensational News 
Up-to-Date 2 

Washington Daily Letter 
Washington Weekly Letter 
Wkly. ews Review (3 cols.) 


CARTOONS AND PICTURES 


Cartoons (3 cols. wide) 
Cartoons (2 cols. wide) 
Humorous Pictures 
Mickie, Printer’s Devil 
News Pictures 

News Portraits 

Strip Comics 


MISCELLANY 

Long Miscellany 
Long Primer 
Mideet (type high) 

idget (type hig! 
Pick-Ups 
Scrap Book 
Short Miscellany 
Select Miscellany 
How and Why 


FICTION 
Children’s Stories 
One Page Stories 
Stories ee col.) 
Stories (two cols.) 


WOMAN'S 
Household 
Kitchen Cabinet 
Woman's Feature 
Woman’s Illustrated 


Plate matter has 


EDITORIAL 


Brevier Editorial 
Current Opinion 
Editorial Paragraphs 
Paragraphs 


AGRICULTURAL 


Agricultural Feature 
Agricultural 

Dair 

Good Roads 
Horticultural 

Live Stock 

Poultry 


DEPARTMENTS 


American Legion 
Automobile 

Boy Scouts . 
Home and Farm Building 
Home Town Helps 
Humorous j 
Illustrated Travel Stories 
Labor 

Magazine 

Sporting 


RELIGIOUS 


Sermons (one col.) 
Sunday School Lessons 


SERIAL STORIES 


Desert Gold by Zane_Gre 

Periwinkle House by Opie Read 

The Strength of the Pines by 
Edison Marshall 

Miss Lulu Bett by Zona Gale 

Ramsey Mitholiand by Booth 
Tarkington 

The Cross-Cut by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper _ 

Erskine Dale, Pioneer by John 


Fox, Jr. 

The Mardi Gras Mystery by H. 
Bedford-Jones 

The Big Muskeg by Victor 
Rousseau 

The Big Town Roundup by 
William MacLeod Raine 


been widely used for 


spreading propaganda. It has offered a simple 


method of obtaining a wide circulation. 


The 
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interested parties have had only to prepare 
their “copy,” and then employ the syndicate 
house to put it into plate and ship it free of 
charge to the publishers. Hundreds of col- 
umns of propaganda have been published by 
thoughtless and busy country publishers in this 
way. Many publishers, so great has the abuse 
become, have asked the syndicate houses not 
to send them “ free plate” as it is called; con- 
sequently the companies now are likely to 
query the publishers to learn if they want the 
particular propaganda being put out before 
actually shipping it. 

Oswald Garrison Villard’ not long ago told 
of a laudatory article concerning a “certain 
astute politician’? which appeared by means of 
plate in 7,000 country papers. “Who can 
estimate the value of such an advertisement ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘Who can deny the power enor- 
mously to influence rural public opinion for 
better or for worse? Who can deny that the 
very innocent aspect of such a publication 
makes it a particularly easy, as well as effec- 
tive, way of conducting propaganda for better 
or for worse?”’ Mr. Villard explained that 


* Villard, “ Press Tendencies and Dangers,” in Blyer’s 
The Profession of Journalism. 
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all' the great political parties make extensive 
use of this form of propaganda. He might 
have included the American Red Cross, the 
association of fertilizer manufacturers, many 
departments of the federal government, nota- 
bly the treasury department for promoting 
liberty loans, the Chautauqua circuits, and 
many others. 

Considerable space has been devoted to the 
subject of readyprints and plate matter be- 
cause the two services have made possible hun- 
dreds of papers which otherwise could hardly 
have existed. It also has an important bear- 
ing on the finances of the paper. 


The Country Paper and “ Mats” 


Just a word should be added about matrices, 
or “mats’’ as they are always called. Mats 
offer another means of furnishing, or ‘ syndi- 
cating,’ ready-to-print matter to newspapers. 
Formerly they were employed only by larger 
newspapers which could afford the needed 
equipment for their utilization. A mat is a 
cardboard mold built up by pressing several 
sheets of wet tissue paper upon an engraving, 
or set type, or a combination of both, to pro- 
duce a mold of the engraving and type. An 
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unlimited number of these mats can be made 
at a central plant and distributed to newspa- 
pers. The mats, being thin cardboard, are 
easily and cheaply shipped by mail. When 
the mat is received at the newspaper plant, hot 
metal is poured against it after it has been 
placed in a device called a casting-box. This 
makes a reproduction, or stereotype, of the 
original engraving or type-set article. This 
reproduction will print almost as well as the 
original. The great advantage of the mat over 
plate matter is its smaller bulk and weight. 
Recently a new concern has introduced a 
small and simple stereotyping machine which 
it leases to country papers. Included in the 
rental is a service of mats of cartoons and news 
articles, and pictures to be used in illustrating 
advertisements of local merchants. It is too 
early to say what the future of this will be, 
but the service being furnished at the present 
time is excellent. In December, 1921, it 
claimed to be serving 1,500 daily and weekly 
papers. The disadvantage, of course, to the 
small shop, which is proverbially short of help, 
is that the plate cast from the mat has to be 
tacked on to a piece of wood to make it type- 
high. Ordinary plate matter, on the other 
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hand, can be fitted to a piece of automatic base 
and placed into the forms in a jiffy. 

Now that we have seen our paper set up 
and printed, albeit with stops at only the high 
points in the process, we may compare it with 
others and with its big brother in the city. 


Country Papers Compared 


Each country paper is a law unto itself. Its 
editor may have had no newspaper training. 
Of late some city newspaper men are buying 
country papers, but frequently the editor has 
become an editor because he was a printer or 
else he has stepped to his editorial desk from 
the schoolroom or pulpit or plow. As a con- 
sequence, he has had few preconceived ideas 
about the appearance of a newspaper, or how 
it should be made. 

Take the matter of size, for example; 
country papers vary from four pages three 
columns in width to any number of pages, 
eight and nine columns in width. A checking 
of Ayer’s Directory for 1920 showed that in 
New York, of the 489 real country weeklies, 
29 were five columns in width, 237 were six 
columns in width, 163 were seven columns in 
width, 46 were eight columns in width and 15 
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were of sizes other than these. The six-column 
size predominates; it will be recalled that this 
is the standard size of plate matter. 

Much less variation will be found in the 
page size among the daily papers of the cities. 
These are almost universally seven or eight 
columns in width, with the seven-column size 
predominating. 

Country papers, further, are more likely 
than are the city dailies to consist of the same 
number of pages issue in and issue out. This 
is for mechanical reasons. As we have seen, 
the weekly is printed from a single sheet of 
paper which, when folded, makes the news- 
paper. The city daily, usually produced with 
a web press which utilizes a roll of paper, can 
be adjusted to print and fold, say, from four 
to twelve pages. If the country weekly pub- 
lisher adds to his regular eight or four pages 
it probably means “doubling up the press 
work.” That is, he must print his usual num- 
ber of pages on the one sheet and then print 
an extra sheet for the additional pages. It is 
not surprising, then, that the country publisher 
is tempted, when he has an abundance of ad- 
vertising, to crowd in all of it he can, at the 
expense of the news columns. 
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Sometimes one will find folded in as a part 
of a country newspaper a single sheet, much 
smaller than a page of the paper, printed on 
both sides, or perhaps on only one side. This 
looks odd to a city reader. It is, in reality, an 
indication of the progressiveness of the coun- 
try editor, who had too much news or adver- 
tising for the usual size of his paper. The 
small sheet he had printed on his small “job 
press,” perhaps while the main part of the 
paper was being “run on the big press.” 

The contents of the typical country weekly 
is less organized than is that of the daily. The 
editor who has a carefully worked out system 
of headings is still the exception. Some week- 
lies print most of the news in paragraph form 
under some such standing heading as “The 
Week’s Activities,’ others use headings set 
from capital letters of the same type from 
which the news articles are set. The news 
form which crowds the gist of the story into 
the first paragraph is little used in many 
country papers. 

The absence of any definite place in the 
paper for editorials is also characteristic of 
the country paper. Of 106 New York country 
weekly publishers answering the question, 57 
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said they had an editorial page, 20 said they 
had one sometimes, and 29 said they had none. 
The Connecticut weeklies—this may be true 
for all of New England—almost without 
exception have excellent editorial pages. 
Whether or not they have an editorial page or 
column, country editors are not so concerned 
about keeping news and comment separate as 
the city editor likes to think he is. 

To the person brought up on city papers this 
combining of news and comment, and no edi- 
torial page, may seem ridiculous. Perhaps it 
is not so ridiculous as it seems, when it is re- 
membered that personal journalism is not dead 
in the country; everyone who reads the coun- 
try paper knows that the editor probably writes 
everything, news story or editorial. 

Sophisticated persons like to speak of the 
greater provinciality of the country press as 
compared with that of the city. 

Yet one has only to refer to the city society 
columns to find items which make the oft- 
quoted paragraph relative to the application of 
pigment to William Russell’s fence seem of 
world moment indeed. Some city residents 
recognize this. ‘Every laughable little thing 
that the country editor does is reproduced on 
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a large scale in New York City, the more glar- 
ing because there is less of the human element 
in it,’ declared a New York City resident re- 
cently. 

It is true that there are few papers which 
are not provincial and local. Amy Lowell, 
writing to congratulate the publisher of the 
New York Times on his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as publisher, said: “The Times seems 
to belong to everywhere all over the country, 
and penetrates further than any other printed 
sheet, I believe.” And yet a number of years 
ago Collier’s Weekly printed the following 
editorial : 


“The thermometer at Perry’s drug store 
at two o'clock this morning registered 9 
degrees below zero.” 


How intimate are the rural communities in their con- 
ception of news, and how restricted in the range of 
their interests! This clipping from an exchange brings 
to mind the old days when the weather, in our little 
town, too, was an object for editorial comment in 
the weekly news letter. It starts again the sound of 
the squeaking and crunching of the hard-packed snow 
as we made our way to “ Harris’s drug store” to see 
what the verdict of the exposed thermometer was, and 
the redoubled squeaking and crunching as we tore our way 
home to congeal an already frosty family with the news 
that it was “fourteen below!” And then we grew up 
and left the country town and came to New York, 
where life is broad and where man’s powers are given 
more worth-while problems than the mere determination 
of the temperature. And it was here in New York that 
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we found the above clipping, on the front page of the 
New York Times for December 31, 1917. oe 


The wholesomeness of the country press is 
likewise worthy of comment, now that scarcely 
a city paper making any pretense to being 
“metropolitan” fails to give its daily install- 
ment of ‘“‘ Confessions of a Wife,” its detailed 
and fully illustrated account of the latest movie 
queen or society matron to scout the conven- 
tions or the moralities, and its page of bathing 
beauties. Neither in the country paper’s local 
news nor its readyprint or plate features will 
you find erotic matter of this kind. 

Dan Cloud, publisher of the Vidette of 
Montesano, Wash., recently tried to find out 
if his readers wanted sensation and scandal. 
He asked first if they read it. Of the first 
sixty persons to reply, on which his report in 
the Pacific Printer and Publisher was based, 
forty-five said they did read sensation; but 
when they answered the question if the local 
editor would be rendering better service to his 
community by printing lurid matter, the “no” 
answers were fifty. 

“The Vidette’s rule,” said the publisher in 
his article, “is— ‘Put nothing in the paper 
that any good mother would hesitate to read 
aloud to her girls and boys.’”’ 
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The Vidette’s policy in this respect almost 
without exception is that of the entire rural 
press of America. 


What the Country Editor Prints 


Most country editors now look upon all mat- 
ter other than local, whether it be supplied in 
readyprints or in plate, only as filler. The 
carelessness with which the editor selects it is 
a good indication of this. After his local news 
and advertising are in the paper, “anything to 
fill up” is likely to be his only thought. If he 
has a supply of small, humorous pictures, let 
us say, intended to be used one a week as a 
feature, it will bother him not at all to shove 
in to his forms three or four columns of them 
to fill the holes for which he has no local news 
or advertising. This, further, is the way much 
of the propaganda in the form of “ free plate”’ 
finds its way into country newspapers. 

Feeling this way, then, why does he use 
readyprint or plate? First, it enables him to 
print a larger paper, second because the 
amount of local news and advertising varies 
from week to week, and it is difficult for him 
to change the size of his paper, as we have 
seen. 
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A country weekly in the central part of New 
York State not long ago by means of a postal 
card questionnaire attempted to learn what 
parts of the paper were read. About the same 
time a similar survey was made by a South 
Dakota weekly. Neither of these attempted 
to determine preferences but merely indica- 
tions as to whether the features mentioned 
were read. Here are the percentage of “ yes”’ 


replies in the New York survey: 
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The following is the summary of the per- 
centage of “yes”’ replies to the South Dakota 


survey : 
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A few months following these surveys, a 
slightly different inquiry was made by a coun- 
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try publisher in western New York. He 
found that 

48 per cent preferred front page local news. 

56 per cent preferred rural correspondence. 

52 per cent preferred local (village) personals. 

12 per cent preferred short fiction stories. 

48 per cent preferred church news. 

44 per cent preferred editorials. 

None expressed a preference for the “ fashions.” 
100 per cent said they read the advertisements. 

In all three surveys it will be noted that, 
with the exception of humor, the matter sup- 
plied in plate or readyprint (serial stories, 
short stories, and fashions) has a low 
rating. 

Many of the general features, it should be 
said, are excellent. In some sections, not 
adequately served by magazines and Sunday 
papers, these may add considerably to the 
value of the country weekly. The surveys 
cited indicate, however, that they are not much 
read. Just as the weekly finds it suffers in 
comparison with the daily paper when it tries 
to print news dispatches, so does it suffer in 
comparison with the big and flashy magazines 
and Sunday papers when it tries to compete 
with their kind of feature matter. 

In its local field it is supreme and can have 
no real competitor. The personals, the briefs, 
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the country correspondence, apparently, are 
what the people want in the home paper. 


How It Started 


The country weekly has not always been a 
local paper; it started as quite a different kind 
of publication, Pick up any country weekly of 
a half-century ago and you will find almost no 
local news. . 

Perhaps ink and type and paper were then 
so comparatively new and expensive and hard 
to get that it seemed somewhat sacrilegious 
to use them for chronicling so homely a thing 
as the purchase of a new yoke of oxen by 
Obadiah Smith. The files of country papers 
indicate that it was not until Civil War days 
that they paid much attention to local news. 
The little communities then came to havea very 
vital connection with the great news of state 
and nation, the news which up to that time 
had seemed the only proper news for news- 
papers. 

The country newspapers first came into be- 
ing, it seems safe to say, to pass on to the 
little communities the news of the outside 
world which the newspapers of the city, with 
their meager facilities for producing and dis- 
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tributing, could not do. In the writer’s native 
town in New York State a half-century ago 
not over a dozen daily newspapers were taken. 
He has heard one of the old residents tell how, 
as a young man, then a clerk in the postoffice, 
he used to climb up on the table when the mail 
came in by stage and read to the assembled 
crowd the news from these daily papers. The 
local paper did practically the same as did this 
young postal clerk —it passed on to the people 
of the community the news of the world and 
nation. 

But even then there were dim glimmerings 
of what the country newspaper ultimately was 
to become, for in the files of a country weekly 
of the sixties the writer found this doggerel 
criticism of the local paper: 

Now mind, I don’t think there is much to be done, 
To make it the very best under the sun. 

You'll permit me to say that ve noticed with oa 
That you’re rather deficient in news, to be plain. 

Our village is small and in duty you’re bound 

To pounce on each item that’s straying around. 

This man had a vision of what the country 
newspaper was destined to become. 


CHAPTER III 


HOW IT IS FINANCED 


HE publisher of a country weekly has 

but three sources of income which inhere 
directly in his business: advertising, subscrip- 
tions, and job work, though why the word 
“job” has become prefixed to that printing 
which the shop produces other than the news- 
paper, is as much a mystery as why the coun- 
try printshop, is always called the printing 
“ office.” 

At first thought it may seem that the job 
printing is quite distinct from publishing the 
newspaper; indeed, the tendency of the city 
dailies is to do away with the printing busi- 
ness and devote all their energies to the news- 
paper. But it is doubtful if many country 
weeklies could long continue to exist without 
job printing. In the country the two go to- 
gether as much as do “ furniture and under- 
taking.” 

Right here it may be mentioned that some 
publishers operate in connection with their 
printing plants a stationery and book store. 

4 33 
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They find that the two work well together, 
and that such a store enables the publisher to 
have a better location for his business on the 
main street than he would feel justified in 
having for his printshop alone; the tendency 
of the country publisher to think any hole in 
the wall good enough for the printshop has 
cost him much more in dollars and cents, as 
well as in prestige, than he has saved in rent. 
Insurance is another side line of some editors. 
Many country editors are town clerks, and one 
who “stands in with the political powers that 
be” may even get to be postmaster. 

We will now consider the three sources of 
income of the country publisher in the order 
given, which brings advertising first. 


The Sources of Advertising 


The country newspaper’s advertising comes 
from four sources: First, the local merchants 
and farmers; second, city stores and other 
business concerns in cities near by; third, na- 
tional advertisers, that is, companies who seek 
to establish and sell some particular brand or 
line of goods; this advertising may or may not 
include names of local dealers; fourth, legal 
advertising. 
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Small-town merchants as a class have not 
been quick to grasp the possibilities in adver- 
tising. Indeed, they have been more likely 
to look upon the money spent in advertising 
in the local weekly as charity, as “ supporting 
the paper,” rather than as an investment on 
which they should receive returns. The re- 
sult is they have paid little thought or attention 
to preparing their copy; but today, when the 
power and value of advertising is generally 
recognized, it is becoming less common to see 
the implement or carriage dealer continue to 
advertise a “fine line of sleighs”’ well into the 
summer. 

The local merchant, following the line of 
least resistance, has frequently taken a definite 
amount of space by the year, say a space two 
columns wide and three or four inches deep, 
on which he has received a ridiculously low 
rate. He has used the same sized space to ad- 
vertise “ good goods, low prices” or “$25 suits 
at $2.98.” He has not been likely to vary his 
copy from week to week. In many instances 
the publisher actually has discouraged frequent 
changes; for this is what the common practice 
has amounted to of charging extra if the ad- 
vertisement is changed oftener than once a 
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month, or whatever time is specified. The 
editor’s idea, of course, has been that this 
saved work both for himself and for the 
merchant, but since it has decreased the ef- 
fectiveness of the advertising, both publisher 
and merchant in the long run have suffered. 

It is doubtful if the advertising of most 
small-town merchants has greatly benefited 
them. There is nothing mystic or magical 
about advertising; it does not jerk, but, as 
has often been said, it pulls. A very few small- 
town merchants have really given advertising 
a fair trial. Those who have tried it con- 
sistently and in a reasonably big way are 
seldom disappointed with results. 

So far, mention has been made only of ad- 
vertising of local merchants and business men. 
A few years ago an advertisement of farm 
products was a thing unheard of. The farmer 
may have inserted a “Pigs for Sale” reader 
in the home paper, but if he had advertised 
in display space his neighbors would have 
called him crazy. 


Farmers Now Advertise 


But today farmers are becoming users of 
display advertising; by “display”? is meant 
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that advertising set in type larger than the 
regular news type of the paper and perhaps 
made distinctive by borders, pictures, or some 
other way. The farmers of the Middle West 
have been particularly successful in their ad- 
vertising. 

The Fennimore Times of Wisconsin shows 
what effective use some farmers are making 
of it. One issue of the Times contained 
eighteen display advertisements related to 
agriculture. Seven of them were quarter-page 
displays of auction sales. The agricultural ad- 
vertising dominated the paper. In addition to 
display space, this issue of the Times carried 
over a column of “ want ads,” of which more 
than half pertained in some way to farming. 

One of the most successful of farmer-ad- 
vertisers is Frank Pyle of Osawatomie, Kan- 
sas. The following statement by Mr. Pyle has 
been widely quoted: 

I toiled, I sweat, and I produced—and I found I 
must sell my produce at the other man’s price and 
for his profit. I produced better stuff than my neigh- 
bors, only to find that theirs set the price, very often, 
at which I must sell in the local market. By con- 
sistent advertising I have been able to secure a fair 
price. My experience is that advertising pays. It frees 
me from my neighbors’ limitations. It increases my 


self-respect, and has added hundreds of acquaintances 
and friends to my circle. 
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In connection with local advertising should 
be mentioned the “want ad,” “readers,” 
“ classified ads,” to use three of the terms which 
are employed to describe those set in the same 
type that is used for the news matter. Some 
country papers group these together, and may 
even classify them under “for sale,” “for 
rent,” and similar headings, as do daily papers. 
The more usual custom in the country, how- 
ever, is to use these little readers either to 
“justify”? columns not quite filled with news, 
or even to alternate them with news items 
through the column of “local briefs.” 

For advertising which involves merely let- 
ting people know about a certain thing or 
event, and in which little salesmanship is re- 
quired, “want ads” are effective advertising. 


The City Stores’ Advertising 


The second source of advertising is the city 
stores near by. City merchants have been, as 
a rule, quicker to see the value of advertising 
in the small-town paper than have the local 
merchants themselves. This frequently places 
the local editor in an embarrassing position. 
He has been expected and has wanted to en- 
courage “trade-at-home” movements, yet he 
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has been forced to accept advertising from the 
city stores. A survey of New York State 
country weeklies showed that only three out 
of ninety-four replying did not accept city ad- 
vertising, and in response to the question if the 
local merchants objected, not a single editor 
replied that they did, though some were non- 
committal in their answers. 

Only recently, one of the most successful 
country papers in New York State tried ex- 
cluding from its columns all advertising com- 
peting with its local merchants. The editor 
found, however, thatthe local merchants did not 
advertise any more extensively, nor did they 
seem to appreciate this policy, so he is now 
accepting advertisements from the city stores. 

Judging from the advertising columns of his 
paper, it has not reduced patronage of his local 
business men. 

Some small-town business men have come 
to see that it may not be to their advantage for 
their newspaper to exclude the city advertisers. 
As one man said not long ago to the writer: 


To exclude the fellows from the city may make it 
seem to the readers of the home paper that we are 
afraid to compete with the city stores; and I, for one, 
am not, for I can give as good goods, as good prices, 
and as good service as the city man. 
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The National Advertiser 

The third kind of advertising in country 
papers, national, or foreign, as it is also called, 
is the same kind available to magazines. The 
national advertisers are myriad and include 
makers of automobiles, tires, phonographs, 
breakfast foods, typewriters, gasoline, to name 
only a few of the articles which are now ad- 
vertised extensively. 

This is the most profitable advertising for 
the publisher because it is almost invariably 
sent to him in plate form, requiring no type- 
setting, other than the possible insertion of the 
name of the local dealer. Sometimes plates 
of these advertisements are sent to the local 
dealer in the article advertised and he, the 
dealer, pays for the insertion in the local pa- 
per. This is not often done, for, as already 
stated, the small-town dealer is rarely an en- 
thusiastic believer in advertising. 

There are two great handicaps to the plac- 
ing of national advertising in the country 
papers. One of them is the appalling task of 
dealing with ten thousand or more different 
editors. The other is the poor business meth- 
ods of the country publishers, which has made 
difficult the obtaining of copies of the paper 
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for checking the advertising and even of bills 
for its insertion. Because of this, the adver- 
tising agencies, which handle all extensive 
campaigns, are more inclined to turn the busi- 
ness to some one magazine which can give a 
million or two circulation, rather than to a 
thousand or more country weeklies, each of 
which must be dealt with separately. 

One way to meet these difficulties has been 
through the readyprint concerns. It has been 
almost as easy for the agency to place adver- 
tising in country papers through readyprints 
as to place it with a magazine. This system 
has, however, probably been to the detriment 
of the publisher since, as has been explained, he 
receives no direct payment for the advertising 
which appears on the readyprint pages. The 
advertising, further, is usually said to be worth 
less than that used on the home-news pages. And 
of course papers not using readyprints cannot 
be reached through readyprint advertising. 

Not long ago a promotor in the Middle 
West devised a plan to publish a magazine 
supplement to be furnished publishers for the 
cost of manufacture, which was not to exceed 
half the value of the advertising carried in the 
magazine, figured at the regular rates of the 
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newspapers using the supplement. In other 
words, the publisher would be paid in full for 
the advertising, less the cost of printing the 
supplement. Many publishers contributed $25 
each toward promoting the scheme, but at the 
time this is written nothing has come of it. 
Difficult though it is to advertise in country 
papers, advertisers are coming to see that it is 
the best advertising that can be bought; it 
reaches the readers in the home paper, which 
has the close and intimate appeal no magazine 
or city daily can have; the country papers, 
further, are the only publications which cover 
rural America, even to the remote sections. 
Some advertisers realize that advertising 
printed on the “patent insides’’ may not get 
the same attention as that on the home pages. 
There has been a considerable increase the 
past few years in the amount of national ad- 
vertising printed in the all-home-print papers 
and in the home pages of the readyprint papers. 
Of great help in developing this business has 
been the American Press Association, which 
formerly furnished plate matter to country 
papers. This company is not an agency, but 
acts as the representative of the country 
papers, and solicits its business from the agen- 
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cies. It not only places the advertising for 
the agencies in the country papers, but checks 
the advertising, that is, sees that it is printed. 
This service makes it about as easy for the 
agency to place campaigns with the country 
papers as with the magazines. The difficulty 
with this arrangement is that of necessity the 
commission which has to be paid the agency 
and the American Press Association reduces 
materially the amount the publisher receives 
for the advertising. 

Taking their cue from the farmers, the 
country publishers have now formed a coop- 
erative association for obtaining this national 
advertising. It is operating only in a small 
way, as yet. 


Legal Advertising 


The fourth kind of advertising is legal ad- 
vertising. This includes notices to creditors, 
mortgage sales, and all the other legal notices, 
differing in different states, which the law re- 
quires shall be published. In a county-seat 
paper this may constitute a considerable source 
of income. In this class might also be men- 
tioned what ordinarily is called “ political pat- 
ronage.” 
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In different states the nature of this pat- 
ronage varies. In New York State, the big 
plum was formerly the printing of the session 
laws. That is, the law required, in a general 
way, without going into the details and the 
exceptions, the printing in two papers in each 
county in the state of every law passed by 
the legislature. The papers were designated 
by the boards of supervisors of the counties; 
the majority party members of the board desig- 
nated a paper of their political faith and the 
minority party members did the same. In 
some cases the awarding of the printing of the 
laws was used as a club to keep the papers 
politically “regular.” At the 1921 session of 
the New York Legislature the state-wide pub- 
lishing of the laws was abolished. As the laws 
usually were purchased readyprinted at a low 
cost in supplement form, their publication was 
profitable to small publishers; the rate paid, 
however, was too low to make their publica- 
tion attractive for larger newspapers. 

The New York survey showed that fully 
8o per cent of the papers replying had political 
patronage, and that the average amount per 
year had been $1,177; yet less than 2 per cent 
replied “No” to the question as to whether 
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their newspapers would have been profitable 
without the patronage. The observation of 
the writer, however, leads him to believe that 
patronage has kept some papers alive which 
_ otherwise would have had to suspend. It is 
too early as yet to determine the effect the 
session law legislation will have on the country 
weeklies of New York State. 
The Weekly's Circulation 


The second source of revenue for the coun- 
try publisher mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter was circulation, or the sale of sub- 
scriptions. The daily papers of the cities de- 
pend to a large extent upon the sales of papers 
on the streets or from news stands; few coun- 
try papers make many sales in this way. 

A notable exception is the Skowhegan,, 
Maine, Independent, which sells nearly twenty- 
five per cent of its weekly edition of 4,640 
through news stands. A paper in an industrial 
town is likely to sell more in this way than 
does a more strictly rural paper; as the writer’s 
town became more industrial, his news stand 
sales increased from three copies a week to one 
hundred and fifty. 

Practically all the persons who buy the coun- 
try paper receive it through the mail. The 
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publishers still have the “ free-in-county” 
privilege; that is, the papers are carried free 
of charge by the postal department to sub- > 
scribers living in the county in which the paper 
is published, except where they are delivered 
by carriers, either in village or on the rural 
routes. 

Up to the passage of the Zone Postal Law 
a number of years ago, the publishers paid a 
flat rate of a cent a pound for mailing papers 
anywhere within the United States. The zone 
plan, which is still a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion at meetings of press associations, re- 
quired the publisher to pay a higher rate on 
the advertising matter in the paper, a rate 
which increases by the zones. 

The circulations of country weeklies will 
vary from two or three hundred to as many 
thousand. The average circulation of the coun- 
try weeklies of New York State was found 
to be 1,390. The census of I919 gave the 
average for the country as 3,880, but this evi- 
dently included weekly magazines. The sub- 
scription price averaged $1.76, but it is more 
enlightening to put it this way: most of the 
papers were either $2 or $1.50 a year, with 
twice as many $1.50 papers as $2 papers. 
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Comparative figures on circulations of New 
York country weeklies’ for 1915 and 1920 fol- 
low. The figures are numbers of papers. 


IQI5 1920 
Under TOO oe oa es 5 197 225 
Mare. thatt T000.: 0.25.2 <. 258 250 
MOOdGr mores sey es. 21 15 


The figures on subscription rates for the 
same years, 1915 and 1920, follow. Again the 
figures are for number of papers: 


IQI5 1920 
PEA Bt WEALL See ceed se ees 319 138 
Se ok ee oe ee 34 40 
ECO de VAR ses ceaca soos oe 136 226 
S200).2 Years: s 23. s20eaee 20 69 
PLS OEHEE PLICES «wis ve con 0 ¢ 24 17 


The publishers of country weeklies as a class 
have been slower to put their papers on a cash- 
in-advance basis than have publishers of other 
publications. One reason has been the paid- 
in-advance system requires more office work 
than does the easy-going method of allowing 
the subscribers to pay when and if they de- 
sire. Another reason has been the fear of the 
publishers, that, knowing most of their sub- 
scribers personally, the stopping of a subscrip- 
tion may be taken as a reflection on credit. 
The country publishers of the United States 


* Atwood, The Country Weekly in New York, 
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have lost millions of dollars through their re- 
luctance to remove from their subscription 
lists names of persons who will not pay. 


The Weekly's Job Work 


The third source of revenue for the country 
publisher is job work. The survey of New 
York papers indicated that forty per cent of 
the business done comes from that source. 
There are a few cases where the job business 
completely dwarfs the newspaper, and usually 
in such cases the paper is maintained purely 
for sentimental reasons. 

While some country shops do an extensive 
job business, including magazine and book 
printing, by far the majority confine them- 
selves to small work, such as letterheads, envel- 
opes, hand bills, programs, and other similar 
printing which the local business men, 
churches, schools, and societies require. 

So much for the way the country publisher 
finances his enterprise. It must be stated 
frankly that he has not been a good business 
man. He has been slow to collect his own 
bills, and, sometimes, slow about paying those 
he owed. The story of the dry-goods mer- 
chant who had to stop advertising before he 
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could get the publisher to send him a bill for 
the previous year’s advertising is not mythical. 


The Country Editor and the Farmer 


Some interesting parallels may be drawn be- 
tween the farmer’s management of his business 
and the way the country editor has run his 
shop. Unpaid labor has entered largely into 
both industries. Just as the farmer has em- 
ployed his whole family but has paid them 
no salary, so the country editor has called 
upon wife and children to “help out on the 
paper; anything left at the end of the year 
has been profit, and salary for everyone. 

Neither the farmer nor the country editor, 
as a rule, has recognized that his machinery 
is wearing out and in time will have to be 
replaced — out of supposed profits, if no de- 
preciation has been reckoned from year to 
year. 

The New York survey indicated (few pub- 
lishers gave exact figures) that the difference 
between business done and money paid out by 
the average publisher was around $2,000. 
Business done was about $9,000 and money 
paid out about $7,000. The average invest- 
ment, exclusive of real estate, was approxi- 
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mately $8,000. Less than forty per cent of 
the publishers said they paid themselves any 
salary, and only a few more charged off de- 
preciation. 

It is not surprising that the business meth- 
ods of most country publishers have been in- 
adequate. In most cases the country printshop 
has been practically the only manufacturing 
enterprise in the community. The other busi- 
nesses have been mercantile; and the buying 
and selling of goods require only a small in- 
vestment in tools and equipment. The printer 
and publisher primarily buys and sells not 
goods, but labor and services. And for every 
hour of productive labor there may be several 
hours of unproductive labor for distributing 
the type used, keeping the machinery cleaned 
and in order, and the like. The charge for the 
newspaper, for advertising, and for printed 
matter must cover these items of expense 
which the merchant does not have. 

Many country editors have worked for noth- 
ing and paid their own board because they 
have not known their costs. 

Not long ago the son of the publisher of a 
paper in a typical village of 1,000 determined 
to learn why it was his father had worked 
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hard all his life but had little to show for it. 
He delved into cost systems and then had the 
Porte Publishing Company, which does much 
to encourage better business methods for 
printers, go over his figures. He learned from 
this study that the newspaper had been pro- 
duced at a marked loss for the six months the 
study covered. He was amazed to find that 
the weekly expense of producing the little six- 
column eight-page paper had been $138.78, 
and that every inch of advertising sold had 
cost 14.4 cents. 

His father, who had always managed to 
worry along in some way and pay his bills, 
had not taken into consideration all the items 
of overhead and depreciation which entered 
into his expense of doing business. 

Robert Dunbar, sometimes called the father 
of the modern cost system, is quoted as saying 
that a printing plant can be run for twenty 
years at ten per cent less than the cost of pro- 
duction; then the proprietor has to borrow 
money and start all over again. 

Whatever else the country publisher may be 
called, the modern and popular term of 
profiteer cannot be applied justly. 

A story which bobs up periodically in the 
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exchanges tells of a country editor who started 
poor twenty years ago and retired with the 
comfortable fortune of $50,000; this money, 
the story goes, was acquired through indus- 
try, economy, conscientious efforts to give full 
value, indomitable perseverance, and the death 
of an uncle who left the editor $49,999.50. 


CHAPTER IV 


ITS VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY 


HE country newspaper is a community 
institution like the church, and the 
school, and the public library, and the farm 
and home bureaus. Some persons have failed 
to sense this, for it is practically the only in- 
stitution which is also an enterprise in which 
its managing director—the publisher— has 
money invested. Other institutions are sup- 
ported, wholly or in part, by public taxation 
or by the payment of dues or fees. 

Can the statement that the country news- 
paper is a community institution be justified? 
First, what is a community? This definition 
is as good as any: “Any body of people hav- 
ing common organization, or interests, living 
in the same place under the same laws and 
regulations.” 

What is an institution? Here is one defini- 
tion: ‘Anything forming a characteristic and 
persistent feature in social or national life or 
habits.” 

Surely the country newspaper has become 
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“a characteristic and persistent feature” in 
community life. It has become as much stock 
material for humor as has the mother-in-law 
and the spinster. As for its persistency, Abe 
Martin is right when he says that next to a 
temporary chairman there is nothing so hard 
to stop as a country weekly. We will pass 
over the possibility that Abe meant the dis- 
continuing of a subscription rather than the 
suspension of the paper. The country news- 
papers are among the oldest of our institu- 
tions. There are several country weeklies in 
New York State which are more than a cen- 
tury old, while the survey showed that the 
average age is forty-three years. Even in the 
newer country of the Middle West, South 
Dakota, for example, where one is usually im- 
pressed with the newness of things, at country 
editors’ gatherings it is not uncommon for a 
grizzled veteran editor to say he has been 
running his paper for thirty-five or forty 
years. 


Its Place in Literature 


The country weekly has found its place in 
literature. An interesting chapter might be 
written on this subject, but the limits of this 
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book will not permit. All will remember the 
doings of the English aristocracy as chronicled 
on the “patent insides” of the country paper 
in Tarkington’s The Gentleman from Indiana, 
and the bundle of readyprints which the gentle 
old editor in David Grayson’s Hempfield with 
difficulty was able to claim from the mer- 
cenary-minded express company. 

Not only has the country paper become a 
“characteristic and persistent feature” in our 
community life, but also in our habits. There 
is no more characteristic habit of small town 
life than that of waiting at the local post- 
office for the weekly to be distributed. 

William G. Brogan, vice-president of the 
American Press Association, has described 
this well in these words: 

You who were raised in the country — do you recol- 
lect the scene in the village postoffice on “paper day?” 

Do you recall the postmaster distributing copies of 
the local paper into almost every glass-faced postoffice 
box, to be pulled out at the other end by the waiting 
throng as quickly as a key could be inserted by each 
lessee of a postoffice box? 

Remember how freckled faced Johnny grabbed his 
copy and made a bee line for home with it tightly 
clutched in his good right hand? 

Think of the bustle, hustle and commotion, at the busy 
hour and all the excitement —the bunch in the post- 
office and outside the door awaiting their turn at the 


“free delivery” window! Or the same scene out in 
the country with rows of lettered tin boxes spiked to 
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posts all revolving horizontally on the rims of old wagon 
wheels at every cross road. 

For the farmer folks are there, too, when the rural 
free delivery man shows up, waiting eagerly for their 
copies of the nearby village papers. 

The country weekly is not only a community 
institution, but it is an institution, in possi- 
bilities for helpfulness, at least, the equal of 
the others mentioned; it is an institution which 
can affect and aid greatly the work of all the 
other institutions. It can speak to hundreds, 
where the church, for example, can speak only 
to scores. 

Dean Albert R. Mann, of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Says: 

There is no other community institution or activity 
which is not in some measure served by, and in a 


degree dependent upon, the local newspaper, when that 
paper is a going concern, as it should be. 


Dean Alfred Vivian of the College of Agri- 
culture of Ohio State University expressed 
the same idea when he said: 


Unless personal convenience is placed first, I think it 
could be shown that a country community needs a 
home newspaper even more than it needs telephones. 
Telephones are a convenient means of communication 
between individuals mainly for their personal concerns. 
The home-town paper speaks not with an individual 
voice, but for the community, not to individuals but 
to everyone, from the rich man on the hill to the poor 
man in the roadside cottage. Nothing goes further 
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toward unifying a neighborhood than a good weekly © 
or semi-weekly paper.’ 


At the first thought one may say the news- 
paper is no more an institution than are the 
local stores and other business places. These 
also can make out a good case for having be- 
come “characteristic and persistent features” 
of community life. But the newspaper has an 
even better case than these purely business 
concerns. In the first place, a moment’s 
thought will show that the regularly accepted 
community institutions already mentioned deal 
for the most part with the individual as a 
member of the community, or of a group 
within that community. The stores and busi- 
ness places deal with him almost entirely as 
an individual. They satisfy his bodily, per- 
sonal needs for food for his stomach and 
raiment for his body. 

But the newspaper, like the church and the 
school, touches the individual as a member of 
the community. Scan the news of the coun- 
try weekly and see how much of it relates to 
the individual’s relations with various societies 
and groups. Even the personals concern his 

1 These opinions were contained in press notices sent 


out by the respective colleges during “Home Paper 
Week” in 1921, 
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contacts with other persons and organiza- 
tions. 

The purpose of any community institution 
obviously is to render service to the commu- 
nity. What is the service the country weekly 
is to render? 


A Word About “Thought Molding” 


People who do not know much about coun- 
try newspapers love to call them “ molders of 
thought.”” Frankly, not many country editors 
deliberately attempt to do much thought mold- 
ing, nor do they even desire to. These para- 
graphs, contributed some years ago to the 
American Press by Norman Talcott, then edi- 
tor of Our Town of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
sum it up well: 


Once upon a time I was one of those archaic in- 
dividuals who believed that a newspaper’s business was 
to “mold public opinion.” Today I believe that to do 
such a thing —even if it were possible, which it isn’t — 
would be pernicious; as pernicious, for instance, as it 
is to try to mold a child’s character. And that is about 
the most damnable thing I can conceive of. A child’s 
character wants not to be molded, but to be encouraged 
to develop, to express itself in a myriad beneficial ways. 

It is the same with public opinion and the newspaper. 
The newspaper should express it, should interpret it, 
should strive to understand and portray the forces that 
are at work producing it. 

One of the chief purposes of a newspaper should be 
to understand the community and explain it to itself 
and to the outside world. 
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There are good and sufficient reasons why 
not many country editors deliberately attempt 
much thought molding. In the first place, not 
many people want to have their thought 
molded. People of the country are more con- 
servative than are those of the city. Woe to 
the editor, especially if he be young, who goes 
to a community and starts to reform every- 
thing and everyone! 

Again, the country editor has been so busy 
printing his paper and getting enough money 
together to meet his bills, that there has been 
no time to think about it. Still further, it 
must be confessed that thought molding is 
likely to cause unpleasant complications. 

The country editor who would mold the 
thoughts of his readers on the urgent need of 
more hymn books for the Fiji Islanders need 
have little fear. But let him say that the road 
commissioner is woefully incapable, or that 
the constable is a drunken good-for-nothing, 
and he will have a hornet’s nest about his ears. 
He cannot seek anonymity in the editorial 
“we” which protects the city daily, where 
even the reporters may not know who writes 
any particular editorial. The editor, naturally, 
dislikes to attack the men whom he meets 
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every time he goes to the bank or to the post- 
office; that is, he does unless he is one of those 
belligerent. individuals who is always aching 
for a scrap—and I would not wish that type 
of editor on any community. 

Don Seitz, now business manager of the 
New York World, loves to hark back to his 
country weekly days. He was once asked how 
he would call to terms a road commissioner 
who didn’t do his duty. Mr. Seitz said he 
wouldn’t; he’d merely print in his “locals” 
the size of the mudhole in front of the post- 
office and would follow that up from week to 
week with other interesting mudhole news. 
The “joshing” of the road commissioner’s 
friends would inevitably take care of the road. 

This touches on another reason why so few 
country editors are militant, especially when it 
comes to criticism of public officials. While 
one will find incompetency, neglect, indiffer- 
ence, in small town and country officials, sel- 
dom will one find dishonesty and deliberate 
disregard of duty. The people are more to 
blame for the conditions than are the officials. 
Too often do they elect to office the popular 
man rather than the qualified man, and by fail- 
ing to attach any salary to the duties which he 
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must perform, they leave him little incentive 
to care for the public business to the neglect 
of his own, especially when by doing his duty 
he is quite likely only to make enemies for 
himself. What has been said is especially true 
of township and village officials. Knowing 
these conditions, naturally the editor dislikes 
to attack a man who has not deliberately failed 
in his duty, but is rather the victim of the in- 
adequate governmental machinery of country 
and village. 


The “ Fighting Editor” 


Yet there are some country editors who 
have such a grim sense of the duty they owe 
their communities that they practically cut 
themselves off from all social intercourse. One 
such writes in a letter: 


I am just about as popular as a yellow jacket. Have 
been called everything from a saint (with the question 
mark) to a wicked and feeble-minded degenerate. Even 
in my own church there are men who, though they 
shake hands with me on Sunday, have the knife out 
for me all the week. Perhaps somebody respects me 
but very rarely indeed do I discern any symptoms of it. 
However, I have become accustomed to the life and it 
is not as hard as it was. Had I not been so extremely 
busy the last eighteen years would have been very 
lonely ones for me. 


And still another one says: 
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There is nothing that the country press needs more 
than to get away from the conventional platitudes and 
business unction in editorials, in which nothing is said 
which could by any possible chance give offense to any- 
one for whose support the editor cares. 


Another points out the danger of the “ know- 
it-all”’ attitude. In a letter he says that he has 
stood strongly for the upholding of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which “in this city it 
has taken some nerve to take and uphold.” On 
the other hand, when it came to the milk-pool- 
ing plan, which is a vital issue in his territory, 
largely devoted to dairying, he says, “1 have 
not felt qualified to give advice. I have en- 
deavored to give all the information possible.” 


Clubbing the Fruitful Tree 


A South Dakota editor, H. A. Sturges of 
the Beresford Republic, in an address at the 
press association meeting of that state, said 
that the editor needs to be careful in making 
his decisions, 


but, being the umpire, once making our decision, 
stand by it until we are ruled out of the game. We 
cannot expect to stop the mouth of critics, and would 
not if we could, for criticism is wholesome, and keeps 
both edges of the sword keen. Remember that the 
paper which does not have an occasional stop of sub- 
scription because of some stand the editor has taken is 
not filling a very large place. It is the apple tree that 
bears fruit that is clubbed—the barren one is never 
bothered. 


& 
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The temperament and personality of the edi- 
tor also have much to do with the way his 
readers accept his opinions, even though they 
be unpopular. F. I. Francoeur of the Salt 
Lake Telegram once said that he thinks the 
small communities like to have the editor chat 
with them over their common affairs, even 
their shortcomings and evils, and then adds: 


If his mental attitude is such that he can pursue 
this course in a genial way, without seeming to be a 
meddler or a common scold, I have no doubt of his 
reward. 


Its Influence Cumulative 

From what has been said one should not 
conclude that the country weekly does not af- 
fect materially the thought and acts of the 
community, and that it does not to a consider- 
able extent direct the tastes and the interests 
of the people. 

“Our paper doesn’t,’ someone says, “ for 
the editor never prints any editorials, never 
expresses an opinion.” 

That may be, indeed it is, true in many 
cases. None the less, by the things to which 
he gives space in his paper, by the length of 
articles on certain subjects—and the short- 
ness of others—by the matter which he selects 
but does not write, as well as by that which 
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he leaves out altogether, the editor is directing 
community thought. 

As Professor James E. Boyle of Cornell 
points out in another book’ in this same series: 


The influence of the country newspaper is cumulative, 
coming as it does week after week, year after year. 
The political views of the farmer and of his children, 
and their outlook on life itself, are largely, although 
unconsciously, shaped by the local newspaper. 


Professor Dwight Sanderson, of the De- 
partment of Rural Social Organization at 
Cornell University, after making a survey of a 
certain rural community in New York, said the 
community had been definitely influenced by 
the good common sense of the editor who 
served the paper over a long period of time. 
When matters arose over which public senti- 
ment became aroused, the editor, careful how 
he expressed opinions, had acted as a balance 
wheel, while a more militant editor, thinking 
he was serving his people by his fearlessness 
of speech, might have stirred up animosities 
which would have taken years to subside. 

If conscious “thought molding,” then, is not 
the main purpose of the country weekly, what 
is the paper’s contribution to community and 
national life? 


* Boyle, Rural Problems in the United States. 
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The Voice of the Community 


Grant J. Tefft, publisher of the Greenwich, 
N. Y., Journal put it well when he said: 


The newspaper is the voice of the community and 
extends into the surrounding country the influence of 
the town that it represents and serves. 


And for a voice to be an influence it does 
not have to be constantly scolding and criti- 
cizing. It may merely explain and tell. 

It may not be out of place to mention a few 
definite ways in which the country newspaper 
has served its community, or has made coun- 
try and village life more enjoyable. It will 
not be necessary to go to the outstanding 
papers of the country for examples; the aver- 
age paper will suffice. 

First of all, it keeps people informed of 
what is going on locally. It may not give all 
the news, but even the country paper which 
prints but a few columns of locals does not 
fail to give the most important items which 
affect its readers most closely, such as news 
of church meetings, school activities, tax col- 
lections, and the like. It is interesting to note 
that frequently the service rendered by the 
advertising is fully as great as that rendered 
by the news. 
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The person who thinks his local paper does 
not print much local news should stand on a 
city street corner for.a few minutes and see 
how many interesting things happen which 
never get into the papers. The average coun- 
try paper in reality covers its field more in- 
tensively than does the city daily. 

The second way in which the country news- 
paper serves its community is by promoting 
community activities. It does this even though 
the editor may not seem particularly progres- 
sive or public-spirited. The things in which 
the community are interested are inevitably re- 
flected in the local weekly. 

Perhaps the editor takes no sides when the 
building of a new school, let us say, is con- 
sidered. But he is not likely to refuse to pub- 
lish signed letters regarding it, providing the 
writer keeps within reasonable limits of space, 
and uses temperate language. 

A certain New York State village needs an 
improved road along its main street. The edi- 
tor of the paper has not editorialized on the 
matter to any extent, if at all, yet his paper 
will have no small part in getting that road. 
The need of the road bobs up in the news, 
willy-nilly. In the high-school department of 
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the paper, for example, one week appeared a 
bit of doggerel to the effect that: 
Our rich old neighbor man 
Cannot fly past my old tin can, 
And throw up a big cloud of dust; 
But stay behind me now he must, 
For me he cannot well pass by, 
Where now the mud is three feet high. 

The same week a “contributed”’ article de- 
clared that unless on the road matter “some 
positive action is taken, along some different 
line, the end of the present century will find 
the inhabitants of this village discussing the 
same problem.” 

In the third place, the local paper is prac- 
tically the only historical record of the com- 
munity. Public. records in small places are 
often badly kept. But the columns of even the 
poorest country paper offer a continued story 
of the life of that community. One manager 
of a syndicate house has estimated that the 
average country newspaper prints in the course 
of a year at least 10,000 names. Where else 
will be found any such compilation of names 
of persons who have a part in the life of a 
community ? 

The person who does not know America’s 
small town papers does not know rural America. 
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The World War Record 

It is safe to say that America’s country 
papers will offer historians of the future the 
best means-of knowing what the great mass 
of Americans were doing and thinking during 
the World War. They will find little about 
the famous battles. But they will find how 
this town subscribed its quota of Liberty 
Bonds; how many socks this community knit; 
how many boys went to the front from this 
township and which of them gave their lives; 
and all the rest of the stuff which makes the 
history of that community. 

Every public library should cherish as its 
most valued possession the file of the local 
paper. Editors of country papers change, 
though not frequently; the average length of 
service of the editors of the country weeklies 
of New York in 1921 was twenty-one years. 
But sometimes when the editor goes he takes 
his files with him. Only by the library having 
a file, can the community be sure of its best 
and most complete records. 

Last of all, the country newspaper enter- 
tains. And who can say that this service is 
not as great as any of the others? In the 
past, especially before the days of cheap maga- 
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zines, telephones, and Ford cars, the amuse- 
ments of the village and countryside were few 
at best. One can only guess the part which 
the drabness of life in many small communi- 
ties has had in sending the boys and girls to 
the city. 

But the local paper has made at least one 
bright spot in the week, even though, as often 
has been the case, it was unconscious humor 
which has offered the entertainment. The do- 
ings of one’s friends and neighbors, even 
though they are already known and even 
though they are chronicled in the fewest 
words possible, never seem to lose their power 
to entertain. 

The country newspaper, further, has fre- 
quently been the preserver of the good name 
of its community and of its inhabitants. Few 
country editors will blush to say they have 
suppressed news— perhaps the one misstep of 
a boy or girl which has been atoned for in a 
life of usefulness. Had publicity been given 
to the act, a ruined life might have resulted. 

A South Dakota editor tells how he pre- 
vented his town from being branded the coun- 
try over as the scene of a race riot. The mode 
of life of a certain man and woman of the 
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town had roused the anger of the inhabitants. 
One night the man was rather harshly dealt 
with. 

“How about the story?” the “boys” on 
the town’s small daily asked the next morning. 
“There isn’t going to be any story,” said the 
editor. “A short item in the briefs will take 
care of all the news.” And that was the way 
it was handled. The result was, no exag- 
gerated and sensational story went on the 
wires. With most country editors, the desire 
for a good “story’’ does not come ahead of 
all other considerations. Nor can a story be 
warped and falsified to make it “ good,” even 
if the editor wants to: his readers usually 
know too well the facts in the case. 


The Product of Editor and Community 


At the beginning of this chapter it was as- 
serted that the country newspaper is a com- 
munity institution, and facts were presented to 
sustain the statement. It goes without say- 
ing, then, that the newspaper must be the 
product of both editor and community. 

All community institutions of the country 
have to be maintained more or less by volun- 
teer effort. It may seem that this is a handi- 
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cap, but probably it is not. This responsibility 
of all for the community welfare makes the 
rather intangible thing we call community 
spirit. The city fire department is paid; that 
of the country village is unpaid, except for 
the plaudits of the multitude on “inspection 
day.” The city minister has his paid assistant; 
what assistance the country pastor has is 
from the good brothers and sisters of the 
church. 

No country editor can ever, and it is no 
doubt well he cannot, make his paper truly . 
representative of his community without the 
help of the people, especially of leaders like 
the preachers, the teachers, the librarian, the 
business men, and the farm and home bureau 
agents, where they are maintained, to name a 
few at random. 

An extension director of one of the eastern 
agricultural colleges has suggested that repre- 
sentatives of different interests might well 
comprise an editorial board to advise with the 
editor regarding his problems, and thus make 
even more evident the dual responsibility of 
editor and community in the making of a 
representative local newspaper. 

Too often persons in public positions are 
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quick enough to think of the local paper when 
they wish to use its columns for an announce- 
ment of some meeting. But after the meet- 
ing, not often has the person been thoughtful 
enough to give the editor a few facts about the 
meeting or event from which he might write 
a brief account, to the benefit of his readers 
and probably to the benefit of the organiza- 
tion. 

All persons in positions of leadership should 
give real study to publicity that they may be 
more helpful to their local papers and to their 
organizations. 

A few hours spent with a book like Bing’s 
The Country Weekly, the only textbook on 
the subject, or with the little pamphlet How 
and What to Write as News, will well repay 
any who are interested in community leader- 
ship. Furthermore, the editor will rise up and 
call them blessed, when he sees their under- 
standing of the publisher’s problems and their 
knowledge, even slight, of how copy should be 
prepared. 

Here are a few homely hints made by a 
country publisher at the first annual country 
conference, held at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
in 1920: 
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_ First of all, give him the news; he wants it. Give 
it to him, even though sometimes it does not get into 
the paper. He hasn’t time always to tell you why some 
piece of news is not used; but ten to one he had a per- 
fectly good and impersonal reason. Give him the news, 
even though you may not be especially interested in 
it. Some folks never think to give the editor news 
except when they are concerned in it one way or another, 

Second, don’t give him a piece of news and tell him 
you want it printed just as it is written. There’s a 
right and a wrong way to do even such a simple thing 
as writing an article for a country newspaper. One 
editor had to leave town because he printed every 
piece of news just as it was handed in—spelling, 
punctuation, and all—and printed it with the name of 
the person who gave it to him. : 

Third, don’t try to play a joke through the paper 
unless you explain it to the editor... A thing in cold 
type looks a lot different and sounds different from 
a thing repeated by word of mouth, when the voice, the 
facial expression, and a gesture, perhaps, help to show 
its meaning. 

Fourth, don’t worry for fear the editor is making too 
much money; you should want him to be prosperous. 
He can and will give you a better paper. He will be 
less likely to have to compromise with his conscience 
over certain kinds of advertising. And, anyhow, he 
can’t make a big fortune out of his paper; he will be 
lucky if he can keep it going. 

Fifth, be ready to tell your editor when something 
in the paper pleases you. Once in a while you tell 
your preacher he has a good sermon; so tell your 
editor the same about his paper. 

Sixth, get your “copy” to him early. Take it in 
for the next week the day after the previous publication 
day if you can. It takes time to set type and make a 
paper. Did you ever wonder what the editor did all 
the time between publication days? You wouldn't if 
you were a country publisher yourself. 

Lastly, go in some day when the paper is being 
printed. Go in several times during the day and you 
will have more of a realization of what a job it is 
to make a country newspaper. 
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The Country Correspondent 


Not enough importance has been attached by 
editor or public to the work of the country 
correspondent. Usually the work is a labor of 
love. Not many country editors can afford 
to pay for correspondence more than the gift 
of the paper. The fact that correspondence 
has not been better, has concerned itself so 
much with the trivial, rather than with the 
bigger things of its little field, has been in 
large part the editor’s fault; he has been too 
busy to instruct his correspondents. Nor, it 
must be confessed, have many correspondents 
wanted instruction. There are striking excep- 
tions, as for example, Mrs. Mabel G. Feint, 
who lives near Cortland, New York. Ina 
talk at a country newspaper conference at Cor- 
nell University she said: 

The work of a capable, conscientious country corre- 
spondent may come to have a very definite financial value 
to the community served. This is of an elusive quality, 
hard to arrive at—but none the less very real. It 
may develop a public opinion that makes a variety of 
interests and activities possible that could not have 
existed without it. It makes it possible for outsiders 
to say of it, “ I wish I lived in that community.” Hence 
it is the duty of the community to support a service 
of this sort in every possible way, by furnishing to the 
correspondent news of the right sort. Particularly 


should the church and the school cooperate with the 
correspondent, as the latter is of great value in strength- 
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ening, supporting, and extending the work of these 
agencies. 

Many a neighborhood has news of the highest type, 
valuable not only to local people, but perhaps in a state 
or countrywide circle that never gets into the columns 
of the local paper simply because the local correspondent 
does not recognize it as news. 

I believe that the biggest single fault in the work 
of the country correspondent today is the failure to 
recognize the right kind of news, and the frequent sub- 
stitution of unimportant or trivial items in their stead. 
This is a folly, a hindrance, an injury to the service of 
the paper. 

Looking towards the bettering of all the correspondent 
forces of the paper and the consequent vitalizing of 
the big factor of country news in the paper, country 
editors can today perform no better service in their own 
interests than to establish some system or method of 
helping and training their correspondents. Many of the 
latter honestly want to do the work well, as a service 
to the community and as a credit to themselves, but 
really do not know how. 

Editors often send their contributors booklets con- 
taining general suggestions of a helpful nature. These 
are valuable, so far as they go, though such as I have 
seen are of rather too negative a nature—too many 
don’ts and too few do’s. The biggest service of this 
sort would be something along the line of get-together 
conferences, planned so as to teach the correspondents 
how to become efficient in their work. The time and 
place of these conferences will have much to do with 
their success, also the program. 

A friendly feeling of cooperation should be incul- 
cated. Informal talks and discussions should prevail. 
Both editors and writers should participate. Some par- 
ticularly successful editor or correspondent may give 
addresses, or some one of the state college workers in 
country newspaper activities can be induced to speak. 
There is nothing like the attrition of minds all work- 
ing together on the same topic, no matter what that 
topic is, for bringing out all sides of a matter, and 
so the conference is invaluable. 

To the conscientious man or woman who desires to 
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be of service to his community the work of the country 
correspondent offers an opportunity second only to that 
of the preacher or teacher, often taking to a great degree 
the place of either in the building of a community 
when such agent is absent. 


A few conferences, such as Mrs. Feint sug- 
gests, have already been held in New York 
State by the farm and home bureau associa- 
tions. 

There is no better way to conclude this chap- 
ter on the value of the newspaper to the com- 
munity than by quoting some sentences from a 
report made by Miss Gertrude Lynahan, a stu- 
dent in rural social organization in Cornell 
University, on a survey of a village of less 
than a thousand inhabitants which a few years 
previously had lost its only paper through con- 
solidation with a weekly published in a neigh- 
boring town. 

The first, most noticeable [effect], and to my mind 
the most deplorable, is the absence of community pride 
or consciousness or spirit. Call it what you will, it 
is that indefinable, indescribable, intangible, yet positive 


something any organization must possess if it is to live 
and grow. 

Business has been slack —the grocer, a progressive 
and aggressive business man and public spirited citizen, 
regularly sends out postal cards to his patrons. Occa- 
sionally a number of storekeepers get together and have 
a small sheet of advertisements printed which are dis- 
tributed among families. But these attempts are spas- 
modic and cannot begin to take the place of a regular 
advertising medium such as the paper. One Blankton 
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merchant is reported to have said he willingly would 
pay a dollar an inch for advertising if the Herald would 
publish again..... 

Social life suffers as well as business. Notices of 
dances have to be posted on telegraph poles. To be 
sure that folks would know about a church supper 
recently, girls were sent from _door to door to give the 
notice... .. All with whom I talked said they missed 
the Herald. One man said, “I’ve never felt so lost 
in my life....we people on the farms miss the 
Herald more than the townsfolk.” Another told me, 
“We never know what’s going on..... va 

Blankton has two churches, Methodist and Presby- 
terian. Both ministers complain that they have difficulty 
in bringing their work to the attention of the public, 
that they cannot depend on the [outside] papers printing 
the notices they send in..... 

I learned that the first action of the newly organized 
chamber of commerce was to appoint a committee to 
see Mr. Blank and ask him if he would consider pub- 
lishing the Herald in Blankton again. The business men 
had voluntarily come to the conclusion among themselves 
that the thing the town most needed first of all was a 
newspaper. 


CHAPTER V 


ITS PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 


HE country newspaper editor of today 

has many problems and perplexities. 
These may be summarized under four main 
heads: first, the country newspaper is by very 
nature a small business; second, the small com- 
munities as they become less isolated and more 
sophisticated are more difficult to satisfy in 
reading matter; third, large city dailies are 
discovering the importance of agriculture, and 
of small-town and community life; fourth, 
most small communities do not appreciate the 
local newspaper. 

These four points are worth discussing at 
some length. 

The country weekly is essentially a small 
business in an age which seems to frown on 
the small business. There are few country 
stores, in New York State at least, which are 
as prosperous today as they were a decade ago. 
The mail order houses, the chain stores, and 
the city stores near by, aided by improved 
transportation facilities, have prospered enor- 
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mously at the expense of the small-town mer- 
chants. 

There are fewer limitations on the country 
publisher’s job-printing business, but in this 
discussion we are not concerned with job 
work; it is noticeable that when the job-print- 
ing business of a country newspaper is de- 
veloped until it eclipses the newspaper, the 
newspaper is quite likely to suffer and in time, 
perhaps, be discontinued. To name specific 
cases this was the announced reason for the 
suspension as separate publications of the 
Cayuga County News of Auburn, New York, 
and of the Weekly Ithacan of Ithaca, in the 
same state. 

Not many persons, even country editors 
themselves, have considered just how restricted 
is the business of the country weekly, com- 
pared even with the other small businesses in 
its community. Let us say that a family moves 
into a community. The most that the 
publisher can expect from that family is 
the $1.50 or $2 for a year’s subscription to 
the paper. 

Now consider what the coming of this fam- 
ily means to the other business men. For 
groceries alone, the family will expend some 
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$s a week, or, in a year, roughly $250, com- 
pared with the possible $2 paid the publisher. 
The other income in the main must come from 
the local advertisers and here, too, the average 
sales per customer will not be great because 
most small-town merchants are not extensive 
advertisers, as we have seen. 


The Labor Problem 


The labor problem, which has become so 
acute in many country printshops the last few 
years, is a direct outcome of the smallness of 
the country newspaper enterprise. The city 
newspaper plants are reasonably large, which 
means that specialization has come—it has 
been found more economical for one man to 
do linotype work, one man hand composition, 
one man make-up, and the like. In addition 
to this, many publishers, unfamiliar with cost 
accounting, have been slow to advance selling 
prices, with the result that printers’ wages, un- 
til recently, could not advance as rapidly as in 
other lines of work; the inevitable result was 
a steady drift out of the printing trade, espe- 
cially during the World War, when the “ cost- 
plus” method of handling war contracts led to 
inflated wages. 
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This has resulted in a shortage of printers 
of all kinds, particularly the all-round printer 
of the old days who could, and would, do any- 
thing from setting up and printing a wedding 
invitation to “striking off” fifty auction bills 
for Jim Winslow’s vendue. 

Because he was such a picturesque figure 
and because he is passing so rapidly, a few 
words here, by way of parenthesis, about the 
old-time country printer may be of interest. 

The old-time country printer was an indi- 
vidual to breed respect, a bit of a vagrant 
sometimes, but with a fund of lore unbeliev- 
able. This is the way a type manufacturer 
describes him in a circular sent out to encour- 
age the teaching of printing in schools 

His was a dome that carried more, and more varied, 
and useful knowledge than is laid away in the head 
of most college graduates ; the owner was an expert 
in statistics, politics, science, literature, history, geog- 
raphy, language, and customs; he was a walking cyclo- 
pedia; and withal he was a good debater, a good 
listener, and an instructive talker; he was generous to 
the limit of his ability. For the most part he was a 
man. 

This class of individual has passed from the world. 
But the lesson they taught remains and we may profit 
by it if we will. Having been to public schools but 
little or none at all, he had almost a college education. 
He had been from devil up to pressman in a printing 
office. He could sweep floors; clean cuspidors; set 


type; make up forms; run job press, cylinder, stitcher, 
binder, or engine; could repair them all if they got 
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out of order; could write news, or editorial; correct 
proof; and sell papers on the street. 

He learned all he knew in the printing office. The 
modern efficiency and “specializing” methods have 
eliminated this relic of olden times, but there is just 
as much to be learned today in the printing office as 
there was then. 


A notable example of the country printer 
was Charles Carpenter, or “Carp” as he was 
usually called. For more than sixty-eight years 
Mr. Carpenter followed his trade; for the last 
twenty years he was employed by T. P. Hause 
of the Review, Interlaken, New York, a typi- 
cal community paper of that state of the old 
“blanket-sheet”’ type. 

The inability of the country editor to obtain 
help has been partly due to the two factors 
mentioned and, in the Northeast, partly to the 
coming into the small communities of fac- 
tories, offering higher wages at machines with 
no training required. 

Here is an actual letter from a country edi- 
tor who was forced to suspend by the labor 
problem. Only the names are changed to pre- 
serve the anonymity of the writer: 


Friend Ed: 


Will try to answer some of yours of recent date. 
Have been some busy and think you ought to be enter- 
tained by a narration of my experiences this day of 
grace. 
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First, arose at 5:30, breakfast at 6:00, and office at 
6:30 to get the press nice and comfy for an early 
start. Pretty soon there is a ‘phone call and Miss 
Take’s mamma informs me that Mabel isn’t fit to be 
out, and I say to myself that we'll make it anyhow; 
another ‘phone call and Wilson’s ma tells me that the 
hereinbefore mentioned Wilson went to Nelson yester- 
day and did not come home last night, which is a way 
printers have. I make another mental decision that we 
can do it at that, though the “we” has narrowed down 
to Ruth and me. Again the ’phone rings and I answer, 
expecting to hear that Ruth has something, but she 
comes in smiling before I can get to the ’phone. Well, 
we got the forms on the press at 9:30 and I coaxed the 
gas engine into motion and ran through about twenty 
smut sheets to get her inked up; she inked up all 
right, and then a belt slipped off; repeated the operation 
until Ir a. m. and then laid off, regretting that I had 
not put ink on the belts and belt dressing in the foun- 
tain. The temperature by the thermometer was 54, 
though the things I had thought, and some of ’em that 
I had said should have made it at least ninety. Ruth 
and I decided that we didn’t give a tinker’s hurrah if 
the people on R. D.’s never had a paper. 


Then arrived the milk train with Wilson and one of 
our drafted boys comirig home. We ate our dinners, 
cussed the press, kicked the engine in the slats, shoveled 
$2 worth of coal into the boiler, put fifty cents worth 
of wood in the stove, spit on our hands, cussed every- 
thing in general for fear there was something we had 
overlooked, and then proceeded to print, all very nicely 
except that the ink wouldn’t give down very well. 


A quad worked up once, and seeing Wilson poking 
it with his finger every time the bed came along, I had 
to stop and tell him about how the Creator had only 
two hands for him and that another one would not 
grow. If you read the above carefully you will see 
that we had a very pleasant day and that the News is 
out on time, but that the old bird won’t stand for being 
brought out early. nie 
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So much for the difficulties of the country 
weekly which inhere in the fact that it is a 
small business. 

The second difficulty mentioned was that the 
small communities are rapidly becoming less 
isolated. The changes which science and in- 
vention have made in the space of a few years 
in country life seem almost unbelievable. The 
telegraph, the telephone, the automobile, the 
wireless telegraph, the airplane, the radio, need 
only to be enumerated. To these should be 
added, further, the inventions in printing 
which have cheapened and hastened the pro- 
duction of reading matter and pictures. The 
survey of the territory of a New York country 
paper not long ago showed that, village and 
country alike, each family had on an average 
of seven papers and magazines and that only 
ten apparently did not have a daily newspaper. 
Some families took as many as thirty periodi- 
cals. A survey’ in Nebraska indicated that the 
average farm home had one daily, three 
weekly, and three monthly publications, while 
the village home had one daily, two and one- 
half weeklies and three monthlies. 

The effect of the inventions mentioned has 


1 Rankin, Reading Matter in Nebraska Farm Homes. 
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not always been to bridge the gap between city 
and country, as some have assumed. John E. 
Thornton, Jr.,* points out: 


The truth of the matter is that, while these various 
instrumentalities bring farmers closer together, they also 
carry them into more intimate contact with city life. 
The national magazine, delivered at the farmer’s door, 
provides him with a world view. True, this destroys 
his provincialism and makes him a broader thinker. But 
after a hard day in the fields he is very likely to fall a 
victim to the lure of the flowing oil fields, the clanging 
factories, and the hundred and one attractions of the 
world set forth in the magazine’s pages. He can tele- 
phone, to be sure, but what is he to talk about? Cer- 
tainly, in a great many cases, nothing of interest in his 
own little community. He can jump into his automobile 
and speed along excellent highways— whither? Not 
deeper into the country. But, with the instincts of a 
social creature, to the centers of population. Everything 
that assails his consciousness is pointed cityward. On 
Sundays he listens to a preacher whose ears are strained 
for a city call. His children are educated in schools 
whose courses are fitting them for every type of career 
but that of agriculturist and home builder. Everywhere 
is the uncontrolled publicity of life in the city, where 
work is easy and pleasures many and varied. 


City Papers and the Farmers 


The last point was the discovery of agri- 
culture and small community life by the city 
dailies. At last it has begun to dawn upon the 
city newspaper makers that there are vast num- 
bers of people outside of the cities, that these 


1Thornton, “Opportunities for the Bush League 
Greeley,” in the Outlook, November 30, 1921. 
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people read, that with good roads, automobiles, 
and rural free delivery these people can be 
quickly reached, and that it is good business 
to pay some attention to the needs and inter- 
ests of rural readers. And they are. 

For one thing, the city dailies are adding 
farm sections. Nelson Antrim Crawford, pro- 
fessor of journalism at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, in a recent meeting of the 
American Association of Agricultural College 
Editors said: 


I predict that within twenty years the metropolitan 
daily will regard a rural specialist as necessary to its 
editorial staff as a political expert or a specialist in inter- 
national affairs. 


But not only have the city dailies discov- 
ered agriculture; they have also discovered 
community life; they do not scorn the per- 
sonals of the country village and hamlet. When 
the home bureau meets with Mrs. John 
Smith of Locke, to make dress forms, the 
story is likely to get a two-column, 36-point 
head on the “near-by town’s page” of the 
city paper. By means of different editions for 
different sections, the big dailies in the central 
part of New York in some cases are actually 
able to furnish more local news for some com- 
munities than can the country weeklies for 
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these towns. In some of these villages well- 
paid reporters are maintained by the city 
papers. 

Said Sam T. Hughes, editor of the Auto- 
castor service, in a letter not long ago: 

Country publishers must fight the encroachments, or 
the big dailies will get them sure. Presently, enterpris- 
ing dailies will be using the airplane to lay down their 
papers, still warm from the press, at even the farmer’s 
door. That done, the next thing will be to increase cir- 


culation by printing the town and farmside gossip in 
editions made entirely for particular sections. 


This prophecy, minus the airplane, is already 
being fulfilled in New York State. 

The growing popularity, and indispensa- 
bility, of the daily paper, are factors which 
must be considered in discussing the country 
weekly. 

The Local Field 


It should be pointed out that publishers of 
country weeklies who have realized, as have 
most, that they are hopelessly handicapped in 
giving world and national news dispatches, 
and confine themselves to their own local field, 
do not need to fear the daily unless it tries to 
become a local paper for the small communi- 
ties near it, as so many in New York State 


are doing. 
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That it is only the competition of the daily 
using much small-town news that is to be 
feared is evidenced by the fact that around 
New York City are some prosperous and ap- 
preciated country weeklies, although the New 
York papers pour into these communities on 
all trains. But the small, intimate, community 
happenings are hardly touched by the New 
York papers; since the people crave this 
kind of news, they must have their own local 
weeklies. 

Considerable space has been devoted to the 
relationship of the daily paper to the weekly, 
not because as yet it affects any large portion 
of the entire country, but because it shows 
a tendency. Sam T. Hughes, already quoted, 
says the northeast part of the United States, 
roughly that part from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio, is the sec- 
tion most intensively covered by the dailies, 
and that large portions of the country still 
must depend upon the weekly paper. 

But the position of the country weeklies, 
even in territories where the dailies are ag- 
gressive and print much vicinity news, is by no 
means hopeless, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 
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Printing Little Understood 

Few things affect us as vitally as does the 
printed word, and are so little understood. Let 
someone show you a trowel and you at once 
associate it with the mason; let him display 
a hammer and the carpenter is immediately 
suggested; a paint brush calls to mind the 
painter; the list might be continued almost 
indefinitely. But show a make-up rule, one of 
the most common and simplest tools used in a 
newspaper printshop, and, in an average 
group, not one person in a hundred will have 
the slightest idea of its purpose. 

Printing, in other words, still remains some- 
thing of a black art, a medieval mystery. This 
is one reason, no doubt, for the frequent mis- 
understandings between the country editor and 
his community, and the consequent failure to 
appreciate the paper’s service. The people, 
ignorant of the myriad details in making the 
home weekly, feel the editor often is unac- 
commodating. The editor, constantly besought 
to print items which are obviously advertising, 
comes to think the people are unreasonable. 

Many times the people of a community ask 
the impossible of the local editor. Yet when 
a long article brought to the office just before 
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press time fails to appear and two whole col- 
umns are devoted to a story “ The Course of 
True Love,’ or some other equally thrilling 
narrative by M. Quoin, the contributor of the 
omitted article is quite likely to tell her friends 
what she thinks of the editor. If she had 
known about plate matter, she would have 
realized that the story about true love came to 
the editor ready to slide into hiscolumns, while 
the omitted article would have taken a long 
time to set into type. 

In a certain New York village around 2,000 
in population, is published a local weekly which 
is perhaps better than the average for the 
state. The publisher is honestly endeavoring 
to serve his community. He is, in reality, mak- 
ing a better paper than the financial return 
justifies. 

Not long ago a home talent play was to be 
given. For a month previous to the play the 
editor of this paper printed weekly articles, or 
“stories,” giving them front page position and 
prominent heads. 

Then came the week before the perform- 
ance. Two prominent citizens of the village 
died. The editor worked late to obtain the facts 
and present complete accounts of the lives of 
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these men. He went to a large expense— 
large at least, for a small paper—to get good 
pictures of them. 

During the week another story regarding the 
home theatricals was handed in. With the 
story was the complete cast of characters. Be- 
cause of the great amount of other copy, the 
editor reluctantly blue-penciled the cast, but 
used the rest of the story, again with a large 
heading. 

Hardly was the paper printed before the 
person in charge of the play came to the edi- 
tor’s office and proceeded to tell what she 
thought of him. Explanations only added fuel 
to the flames. Her intemperate language gave 
away to abuse. 

Again, a chamber of commerce was or- 
ganized in a town which had a newspaper. 
The paper, naturally, supported the chamber 
in every possible way. When the chamber 
needed some printing, however, it went to a 
neighboring town where it could have the 
printing done a trifle cheaper. 

Another town had two lodges which were 
rivals. We will call them the Maccabees and 
the Elks, because they were not. Each lodge 
had an annual dance. Now the local editor, 
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wise in the ways of small towns, took care 
when the Elks had their dance, a few months 
after that.of the Maccabees, not only to give 
the Elks the same length story as the Macca- 
bees, but even to place it in the same place on 
the front page. When the paper appeared 
however, a particularly partisan Elk upbraided 
the editor bitterly because he had treated the 
Maccabees so much better than the Elks. 

These incidents are all true and they are, 
further, typical of the experiences of many a 
publisher of a small-town paper. 


Lack of Appreciation 


The lack of appreciation of the home news- 
paper, even by leaders in the small communi- 
ties, and their criticism of it, are quite general. 
This is not strange. Judged by city-newspaper 
standards, the country paper often seems poor. 
But even a poor newspaper is better than no 
newspaper, as hundreds of communities which 
have lost their papers have learned. Yet a 
man who speaks a good word for his home 
paper is likely to speak it half apologetically, 
as if paraphrasing Touchstone’s praise of 
Audrey, “A poor thing but our own.” 

Some of the lack of appreciation of the 
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country paper no doubt has been a case of 
familiarity breeding contempt. Probably the 
men who met Dickens and Shakespeare day 
after day had their doubts as to these writers’ 
real qualifications! 

Again, when the out-of-town paper is com- 
pared with the home weekly, to its detriment, 
what the psychologists call the “fallacy of the 
far-away” has to be reckoned with. 

Even the suit which the small townsman 
buys in the city is likely to please him more 
than the same suit would have done if bought 
at home. 

The contributor, often a valuable one and a 
good friend of the paper, who is nevertheless 
insistent that his items be printed just as writ- 
ten is another of the country editor’s trials. 
Even when someone sends in the facts with a 
request to write “a nice piece,’ not always is 
the editor safe. For example, one correspon- 
dent wanted a “nice piece” written about a 
wedding at which the presents included gold 
pieces. The editor made it read “gold from 
the mint.” He received an indignant letter 
from the correspondent regarding the “slur” 
cast on the bride who “is a accomplished fine 
young lady, you should see her work—em- 
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broidery and every other sort of tasty work 
the gold pieces she had gave her 
were from her aunt, no mint.” 

Of course the difficulty of deciphering poor 
writing has long been recognized as one of the 
publisher’s troubles; every week the printer 
is asked to make out hieroglyphics which are 
almost as puzzling as ancient Egyptian. 

Mistakes in the country newspaper are 
another source of criticism. Yet compared 
with the city dailies the weeklies are remark- 
ably free from errors. There are not so many 
steps between news sources and the set type on 
the country paper as on the city daily. And 
the country editor is more familiar with the 
details of the items which he prints. 

In brief, the country editor’s main difficulty 
is that age-old difficulty of publishers and hotel 
keepers — that everyone thinks he could do the 
job better than those who are doing it. 

“God forbid,’ said Dr. Frank Crane one 
time, “that I should ever own a newspaper 
or attempt to manage one! It takes vaster 
quantities of both courage and tact than I 
possess.” 

But how few are the Dr. Frank Cranes! 

There is one class of persons against whom 
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lack of appreciation cannot be charged. It 
consists of the readers who have left the home 
community. While their number is not large, 
they bring joy to the editor’s heart. 

The late E. E. Carpenter, former publisher 
of the Morris Chronicle, in New York State, 
at a press association meeting once told this 
story of a boyhood friend who left his home 
country to go “out into the world.” “He 
became,” Mr. Carpenter went on, “‘a busy and 
prominent man of affairs of a great city, mar- 
ried a lady foreign to our town, and had two 
daughters, all forming a pleasant home. He 
always took my paper, and one day when he 
was back home he visited me in my office and 
one of the things he said I have never for- 
gotten. ‘Every Wednesday night,’ he said, 
“when I get home after the hurry and worry 
of the day, I find beside my place at the dinner 
table my old town paper. After dinner I take 
it with me into the den, shut the door, and for 
an hour, I live in a world which my family 
know nothing of, and find a weekly pleasure, 
which, if I were denied, would be a sorrow 
indeed.’”’ 

Of the quantities of verse which has been 
written in praise of the “old home paper,” 
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practically all has been written from the point 
of view of these non-residents. Few, if any, 
have tuned their lyres to express the apprecia- 
tion of the residents of the community. 


CHAPTER VI 
ITS FUTURE AND POSSIBILITIES 


IE HAVE seen how the country weekly 

is made, what it looks like, have had 

a glimpse of its relation to its community, and 

of the community to it, and have viewed some 

of its difficulties and problems. In conclusion 

it is only reasonable to ask, what of its future 
and possibilities ? 

Is the country weekly a permanent fixture 
in our national life, or is its day passing? Can 
some other agency do its work better and more 
economically ? 

The opinions regarding the future of the 
country weekly are quite contradictory. One 
is that the day of the country weekly is all 
but gone. The other is that it is entering upon 
its era of greatest usefulness. 

To represent the pessimistic view, we can do 
no better than quote from the Indianapolis 
News: 


Regardless of how prosperous the country may be, 
the weekly will continue to lose ground because the 
people who formerly supported such a paper no longer 
are content with it. 
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The weekly’s most prosperous days were when the 
farmers did not read. Even then it was difficult to per- 
suade some farmers to subscribe. They said that they 
took an agricultural paper monthly and hardly had time 
to read that. Nearly all of the county-seat dailies had 
weekly editions, but when rural free delivery came and 
with it the general use of telephones, motor cars, and 
other improvements, the residents decided that they 
wished to keep in touch with events day by day. 


Suspension of weeklies in many instances did not 
mean discarding newspaper properties; it merely meant 
that the weekly was discontinued and the daily became 
more prosperous. People who moved away from the 
old-home towns looked upon the weekly as a letter from 
home, but a few years’ absence served to wean them 
away from the old influences. New names—those of 
strangers —crept into the news, and subscriptions were 
not renewed. Several years ago the weeklies exerted a 
powerful influence in the life of the people. They have 
served their purpose, however, and they are lessening in 
number. 


For the extremely optimistic view, we might 
let W. P. Kirkwood,* agricultural editor of the 
University of Minnesota, speak. He is worth 
quoting not only for his point of view as to 
the future of the country weekly, but because 
of the emphasis he places upon its community 
service. 


Mr. Kirkwood states his belief that'the coun- 
try weekly faces a future of growth and greatly 
increased usefulness, and bases his belief upon 
the fact that the idea of community service 


1 Kirkwood, “A Word‘ Movie’ of a Country Print 
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clarifies the whole problem of policies and expediencies, 
for it gives a concrete aim to all editorial activities. 
It settles once for all the question of adequate rates for 
advertising, for job work, and for subscriptions; the 
man on an unstable financial footing — doing business by 
guesswork, however shrewd the guessing — cannot serve 
effectively ; consequently the publisher striving to realize 
his community ideal will have slight hesitancy in making 
his charges what they ought to be. 

The same ideal will sweep out the questionable adver- 
tisement and put new driving power into legitimate 
advertising, for advertising, to be of service, must pro- 
duce results. All of this, and more that might be added, 
means that the country weekly is to be on a surer footing 
in the future. 

The community service, community building, then, as 
a master motive, establishes the country-weekly pub- 
lisher securely in his position of leadership. It assures 
added community prosperity, and the local development 
of the finer satisfactions of life in which he must share; 
and no agency can take this from him—neither the 
city daily, coming in from a distance and concerned with 
the larger affairs of a larger community, nor the school, 
nor the church, nor any other. 


What Statistics Indicate 


Statistics if taken alone incline one toward 
the pessimistic view. But perhaps it is not out 
of place to quote the alleged remark of Bis- 
marck that there are liars, damned liars, and 
statistics. 

There is no doubt that the mortality among 
country weeklies has been great the past half- 
dozen years. In New York State from 1905 
to 1920 the number of real country weeklies, 
excluding magazines as well as weeklies pub- 
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lished in towns having dailies, dropped from 
551 to 489, a decrease of 11.2 per cent. The 
number of villages having weekly papers— 
again excluding the places having daily papers 
—decreased from 390 to 373, or 4.3 per 
cent.” 

Now let us take figures for weekly publica- 
tions for the United States and Canada ob- 
tained from Ayer’s Directory; unfortunately 
they include all kinds of weekly publications. 
These show that from 1871 to 1922 the num- 
ber of weekly publications increased steadily 
until 1915, when the greatest number, 17,380, 
was reached. The dailies increased steadily 
until 1917 when the greatest number, 2,666, 
was reached. Then until 1922 the number of 
both dailies and weeklies dropped. The dailies 
dropped back from the high point of 2,666 in 
1917 to 2,517, which was the approximate 
figure in 1907 when the number was increas- 
ing, a decrease of five per cent, while the week- 
lies dropped from 17,380, the high point in 
1917, to 14,633, the point reached in 1893 
when the number was increasing, a decrease 
of about fourteen per cent. In other words, 
in six years the weeklies dropped back to the 


1 Atwood, The Country Weekly in New York State. 
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high point reached twenty-nine years before, 
while in four years the dailies dropped back 
only fourteen years. 

It should be said that while the figures here 
quoted for weeklies include magazines, these 
magazines do not play a large part in the total. 
A checking of Ayer’s Directory for 1921 shows 
that of the 13,789 United States weeklies 
listed, only 2,992 were magazines or papers 
not country weeklies. 

Another index of the strength or weakness 
of the dailies and weeklies may be found in 
circulations. Figures gathered for the last 
federal census show that in the period from 
1914 to 1919 the circulations of dailies in- 
creased from 28,777,454 to 33,028,630, an in- 
crease of 14.8 per cent, while those of the 
weeklies increased from 50,336,963 to 51,- 
902,121, an increase of only 3.1 per cent. 

So much for statistics. Now let the editor 
of the Publishers’ Auxiliary answer. The 
Auxiliary is the house organ of the Western 
Newspaper Union, a syndicate readyprint and 
plate house, and it is the publication most read 
by country newspaper men. In reply to the 
Indianapolis News article quoted, the editor of 
the Auxiliary wrote: 
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While the government figures credit the weekly news- 
paper with an increase in circulation despite the reduced 
number of papers, they also show that daily papers have 
had a larger percentage of increase than the weekly 
papers, and this the editorial writer uses as an evidence 
of the passing of the weekly. But the writer overlooks 
or ignores the fact that the population of the country is 
changing from the country to the cities, and that the 
increase in circulation of the weekly papers is more than 
keeping pace with the increase in country population. 
The daily papers are not making any better showing. 

Judging from conditions in Indiana the country weekly 
newspaper as an American institution was never stronger 
than it is today. It is a better business proposition than 
ever before and it wields more influence than ever be- 
fore, as has been evidenced on several occasions within 
the past two years, and notably in the second-class 
postage case. While some of the weaker papers have 
passed out, and while there have been consolidations 
where there were too many papers in the same town, the 
country papers that remain today are stronger than 
ever before and are growing in importance and influence. 


Weeklies Must Meet Changing Conditions 


Whatever may be one’s conclusion as to 
the future of the country weekly, he can hardly 
deny that it must meet, in some way, chang- 
ing conditions. One of the serious aspects 
of the situation is that too many publishers 
have had their noses so close to the grindstone 
that they have not realized that conditions are 
changing, and that they must change with 
them. 

We must expect that the old law of the 
survival of the fittest will continue, which 
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means suspensions and consolidations will go 
on, that some small communities, which could 
have papers in the less exacting days of the 
past when paper and help and machinery and 
ink were cheap, must do without. It is dif- 
ficult, to see, for example, under present con- 
ditions, how communities with a territory 
which will not offer, say, 500 subscribers can 
hope to have a paper. Unless the people of 
these smaller communities have a keen appre- 
ciation of the value of the local paper, they 
will not be willing to pay what it costs, and 
national advertisers will hardly be able to use 
economically papers having circulations of only 
200 or 300. 

Newspaper funerals must continue, but when 
a funeral reduces the newspaper population of 
a town to one, usually there should be no 
mourners. When we get away from the idea 
—as we shall when political patronage is gone 
forever—that a community must have a 
Democrat and Republican paper, there will be 
no more reason for two newspapers in a com- 
munity than for two telephone systems. 

From 1915 to 1920 in New York State the 
two-paper towns— this is for villages not hav- 
ing dailies—were reduced by eight per cent 
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and the number of three-paper towns by more 
than fifty-seven per cent. 

Since the smallness of the country weekly 
enterprise is one of its real difficulties, the 
publisher must do all he can by improved 
methods and increased efficiency to overcome 
this handicap. 

The possibilities of applying the chain idea 
to country newspapers, or at least working 
out some method of cooperation whereby la- 
bor in producing news and advertising mat- 
ter may be conserved, is worth considering. 
The dangers of such a system are obvious, but 
in some cases printing more than one news- 
paper in a shop is working well. In New 
York State alone there are a dozen or more of 
these chains. At first a community doesn’t 
like the idea of its paper being printed in an- 
other town, but when it sees it is likely to be 
that or no paper, the people may gladly take 
half a loaf. <A letter from a New York pub- 
lisher who is successfully printing three pa- 
pers shows well the ideals a publisher must 
have if he is to succeed in the chain plan: 

I have not purchased the Herald and my name does 
not appear in connection with it. I have leased it from 


the owner and left his head printer in charge of the 
office and job printing. He also helps on the local news 
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end and has the title of editor. I am not seeking pub- 
licity for this arrangement, as it is my constant effort 
to foster the community’s local pride in its newspaper 
and keep in the background the fact that it is printed 
in a neighboring town. Maintaining the job shop and 
business office in Blankyille, and keeping my own con- 
nection with it as unobtrusive as possible, assist in 
doing this. 

As a matter in which you might be personally inter- 
ested, would say that the three papers are got out in one 
country shop by half a dozen people, that their combined 
circulation is almost 4,000, and that two of them, the 
News and the Herald, are printed the same day, and 
mailed in their home towns on that day, the day after 
the Gazette appears. We do it with one press, one 
folder, one model-14 double-space linotype, and one 
flivver. Blankville is twelve miles from Wilson and 
Blankton five miles. 

It is our endeavor not to publish “a chain of papers” 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but to make each 
paper distinctive and local in character as far as possible. 
In doing this we set from four to nine galleys of news 
matter for each of the eight-page papers, besides using 
what is suitable from the Gazette. We are trying to 
take advantage of the obvious economics of doing all the 
work in one shop and so far we find that the scheme will 
work, if it is not pushed too far. 


Papers Must Be Better 


The country weekly of the future must be a 
better paper and a different paper. One rea- 
son it is not more successful is because, judged 
by present standards, it is not good enough, 
and is not rendering its community sufficient 
service. Yet it has rendered its community 
better service than the community as a rule 
has been paying for. 
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But the country weeklies which survive must 
be better. The capable editor a community 
needs will not be content to conduct the kind 
of paper most editors of necessity have had to 
publish, and the community today with its 
wider outlook will not be willing to support 
one no better than the average country weekly 
has been. 

Of all the sentimental poetry, already 
referred to, which has gone the rounds, none 
has failed to mention that the paper was 
poorly printed; the poet seems almost to have 
gloried in this, and country editors have been 
quite willing to publish the verses. Here is a 
typical specimen: 

The little home paper comes to me, 
As badly printed as it can be; 

It’s ungrammatical, cheap, absurd, 
But how I love each intimate word! 

The country editor must study his field and 
his people, and must learn their interests. As 
a successful country editor said in comment- 
ing on the country-newspaper business not long 
ago, “Country publishers must pay more at- 
tention to gathering news, and writing news, 
and original matter not to be found in the 


daily paper.” 
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The country editor must remember also that 
city papers will continue to print most of the 
actual news of his community in advance of 
his weekly’s publication. 

Yet the city editor cannot give the details 
which make an item into a feature story of 
peculiar interest to the small-town; his meager 
knowledge of local conditions and his mad 
rush to get to press will not permit. 

Not long ago a boarding-house in a small 
town burned. The city daily nearby published 
the story the afternoon of the fire. To the 
city paper the burned building was only a 
boarding-house, worth a scant quarter column 
of space. To the editor of the local weekly, © 
however, it offered the basis for a column 
story, with a halftone; the building was an 
old landmark and had played a considerable 
part in the educational and industrial life of 
the village; it had passed from school to fac- 
tory, for the manufacture at different times of 
a half-dozen kinds of articles, and finally, in 
its sere and yellow leaf, to a boarding-house. 
It is the elaboration of stories of this kind in 
which the country weekly editor of the future 
will find some of his best material. 

This means the country editor must get a 
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broader view of what is news. Whether he 
shall print an item or not will depend not so 
much on whether it has the attributes of time- 
liness or unusualness which one ordinarily 
associates-with news, as whether it will interest 
the people of his community as a result of 
their being residents of that particular com- 
munity and not of some other. 

As an Ohio editor phrased it not long ago, 
the country editor “must be able to gather 
news and write it so it is entertaining whether 
it is news or not.” Ralph Tennal, formerly 
of the famous Atchison Globe, said that a 
country paper with which he was connected 
had a theory that the duller the day the better 
must be the paper. And, he said, it became 
an actual fact that on dull days, when not a 
real item was stirring, the paper attracted more 
attention than at any other time. 

This is only another way of saying, as Mr. 
Tennal indeed does, that a distinctive type of 
rural journalism should be developed. He 
says: 

This would include not alone the handling of a great 


deal of local news, but would carry with it the inter- 
esting or bright things done or said by the people from 


_*Tennal, “A Modern Type of Country Journalism,” 
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the babies to the old folks. It would mean little stories 
about the things in the community, animate or inanimate. 


The Power of the Personal 


The personal item has always been the bul- 
wark of the country weekly and it always will 
be, because people are more interested in folks 
than in anything else. 

The famous Atchison Globe tells of a young 
man who entered its office and said: 


I was intensely shocked to read a notice in your paper 
of my engagement. I cannot tell you how shocked I 
was. I was positively chagrined. My fiancee was 
chagrined. We were all chagrined. How much for 
fifty copies of the paper? 


Robert Welles Ritchie visited many country 
newspapers gathering material for a series of 
articles for the Country Gentleman on “ Live 
Country Newspapers.” He then wrote :’ 


Let no country editor overlook the supreme value of 
the personal. That means more to his rural and town 
readers alike, than yards of boiler plate about how the 
Grand Lama of Thibet eats his breakfast. 


The Atchison Globe story and Mr. Ritchie’s 
statement show better than yards of exposition 
how personalities are quite the most interest- 
ing news any paper can print. A publisher of 
a national magazine of marked popularity 


1 Ritchie, “Names the Essentials to Weekly Success” 
in the Ohio Newspaper, November, 1920. 
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builds his publication on personalities, but in 
doing so he realizes he cannot make as interest- 
ing a publication as can the country editor, be- 
cause all the readers of his magazine do not 
know one another. 

But the country editor of the future will 
realize that personals and personalities do not 
mean merely two-line items recording goings 
and comings. The average personal column 
fairly bristles with possibilities for extended 
feature stories. 

So the publishers of these community fea- 
ture papers—this is what they are to become 
—will be as keenly on the watch for 
these stories about their own people as are 
the Sunday newspapers and magazines for 
stories of the mighty ones of the world. 
Many country editors, moreover, will mar- 
vel at the rich mines of history and tradi- 
tion and biography they find when they begin 
to work them. 

But most of all the country weekly must 
become more rurally minded. The editor must 
recognize that the interests of his readers are 
not confined to those of the village. 

While many country towns are now becom- 
ing industrial to the detriment of the farming 
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country surrounding them, (the survey of the 
country weeklies of New York showed that 
each town reporting had an average of seven 
industries employing on an average 763 per- 
sons per town) there is no doubt that most 
country weeklies still have a rural constituency, 
and that their readers are vitally interested in 
things of the farm. 

Robert Welles Ritchie, already quoted, has 
this to say about farm news: 

Above all else the country newspaper, to my way of 
thinking, must reflect the majority interests of its 
readers, and in the country field, with few exceptions, 
those interests are agricultural. A country editor who 
gives a half column, front page, to the account of the 
Ladies’ Aid sociable held in the town church parlors 
last Tuesday night, and a half stick on an inside page 
to the fact that Farmer Smith of Hanover Four Corners 
has bought a pedigreed herd of Holsteins has got the 
wrong slant. The ruling business thought in the country 


is agriculture, and the live country newspaper is the 
one that reflects that thought. 


Without exception Mr. Ritchie found that 
the most successful and the most prosperous 
papers were those which devoted most space 
and attention to rural affairs. His story of 
the Kossuth County Advance in Iowa is par- 
ticularly interesting. Mr. Ritchie tells how 
Professor F. W. Beckman of the Iowa State 


1 Ritchie, “ Names the Essentials to Weekly Success,” 
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College pointed out to the publisher of the Ad- 
vance, then only an average Middle West 
country weekly, the value of farm news. This 
is the way Mr. Ritchie reports Mr. Beckman’s 
straight-from-the-shoulder little sermon to 
Editor Dewell: 


Your town is situated in the heart of one of the 
richest agricultural districts in the Middle West. Your 
chief industry is agriculture; it’s your only industry; 
it’s the only thing that keeps your town alive. The 
average farm hereabouts represents an investment of 
$25,000 to $30,000, which is more by a whole lot than 
is invested in the average storekeeper’s business here 
in town. The money in your banks is farmers’ money. 
The farmers represent not only your largest industry 
but your only industry; 60 per cent of your circulation 
lies along the rural delivery routes. But here in your 
paper, Bill, you have 620 inches devoted to news of 
Algona and just five inches devoted to news from the 
farm. Does that sound reasonable?* 


Mr. Dewell saw his mistake and today has 
a $30,000-a-year business instead of a $5,000 
business. Much of his success with farm news 
was due to A. E. Clayton, his original farm 
reporter, who combed the countryside for 
news. There are other ways by which the 
publisher who wants farm news can get it, 


though it must be confessed that getting it is 
often difficult. 


* Ritchie, “The Reformation of the Advance,” in the 
Country Gentleman, February 14, 1920. 
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The Broader View 


As the country weekly becomes a better and 
a different paper, inevitably it will become of 
greater service to its community. Some edi- 
tors are learning this. Without for one minute 
losing their confidence in the power of the 
“ personal,’ they see they must give more 
space and attention to matters of wider and 
more significant community appeal. The edi- 
tor of the Valley News of Zelienople, Penn- 
sylvania, pointed this out a year or more ago. 
He said that people today are thinking in 
larger terms than of the individual. There- 
fore he declared that the country editor should 
turn his attention to community activities. 
The editorial referred to enumerates some of 
the organizations which are demanding the at- 
tention of communities at the present time. It 
continues : 


It is plain that none of us need to lack for some 
of the bigger worth-while things to be interested in 
and occupied with. As these larger interests take an 
increasingly larger place in the lives of the people, 
they will be so reflected in the public press. The News 
gladly bears any and all messages of uplift and welfare 
that it possibly can to its household readers, even to 
the exclusion sometimes of the smaller mention that 
is of interest only to much smaller groups of people. 
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Its Power of Helpfulness 


Ed Howe, of the Atchison Globe, says that, 
“ A country paper should not only be as read- 
able as possible but as beneficial to the in- 
dividual and the community as God will let 
you make it.” 

“T used to think,” said Dan Cloud of the 
Vidette of Montesano, Washington, “that my 
paper was my own. It isn’t, only partially. 
Mostly it’s the community’s. It’s mine to pay 
the bills for, and to sit up of nights and sweat 
for. But what it prints is theirs. I am just 
selecting it for them.” 

Most country papers in the past have tried 
to be of service. Too often, however, this 
service has been passive rather than active. 
The editor, harassed with the many details of 
his business, has not always been a leader in 
community movements. His paper has been 
there to be used if anyone wanted to use it. 
“Why didn’t you write it up?” has been his 
defense when an important event has passed 
without notice. I have observed that the most 
successful publishers, financially as well as in 
other ways, spend much time in community 
work. The New York survey inquired of the 
editors how many hours a year they spent in 
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community affairs. One man facetiously re- 
plied, “Too darn much.” He had the wrong 
idea. Another editor who has been con- 
spicuously successful in every way replied, 
“Fully one hundred.” 


A Country Editor's Creed 


In response to a request for suggestions for 
a code of ethics for country newspaper men, 
made by the State Agricultural College of 
South Dakota, the following Creed was 
written: 


I believe in my job. 

I believe that running a good country newspaper which 
serves and represents its community is as worthy as 
“or ag the biggest metropolitan daily. Because of my 

elief : 

I shall at all times be fair to everyone in my com- 
munity, expecting frequently to be charged with being 
unfair. 

I shall not discriminate against the person who does 
not advertise in my paper or who does not buy his 
printing of me. 

I shall not be afraid to champion the poor man’s 
cause for fear of the wrath of the rich man. 

Nor shall I be afraid to stand by the rich man when 
he is right, for fear of being charged with having 
sold out to him. 

I shall temper justice with mercy. My columns shall 
not shout aloud to my community the shame of in- 
dividual or family when that shouting can render my 
community no good. 

On the other hand, I shall not condone evil-doing in 
high places lest by publishing the evil deed to my com- 
munity my pocketbook shall thereby suffer. 
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I shall scan what goes into my advertising columns 
as closely as that which goes into my news columns, 
realizing that every column of my paper speaks of me. 

I shall always remember that politics is not a game but 
a responsibility and when I write I shall make sure 
what motive is behind my utterances. 

I shall not hate my competitor, but remember he is 
human and likely to err the same as I. 

I shall belong to, pay my dues to, and attend regu- 
larly, my local, state, and national editorial associations. 

I shall charge what my work is worth, realizing that 
by so doing I can serve my community best. 

I shall respect and honor my profession, believing that 
it is a high calling. 

In brief, I shall conduct my newspaper like a gentle- 
man and a Christian, realizing that no ministry is more 
sacred than that to which I have been called. 


The promotion of community enterprises, 
such as the school, the Chautauqua, and all the 
rest, is one way in which the country weekly 
can, and always has, served its community, 
though with greatly varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness. This service must become much 
more definite and better organized. 

One other service the country editor can 
render, and one perhaps greater than any of 
these others, is to “sell the community to 
itself.” 

The flood of cheap books and magazines 
and movies telling of the glories of the city and 
seldom of its seamy side, has caused the coun- 
try and village to look down upon themselves; 
to believe the city is better than the country. 
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No agency can counteract this more effec- 
tively than can the country weekly. The farm 
paper cannot do it, for glorifying country life 
in general is not the same as telling of the good 
things of Bloomfield township; nor, obviously, 
can the city daily. 

As Mr. Thornton says: 


Attempts to make the country more like the city only 
enhance for the countryman the city’s air of attractive- 
ness. The countryman is entitled to the city man’s con- 
veniences and comforts, and there is a wide field for 
militant journalism in pushing public improvements in 
our rural districts. But the only solution of the social 
problem that exists there lies in the development of a 
distinct rural civilization. The countryman’s attention 
must be directed toward the beauties of animal and 
vegetable nature. He must be made to see the interest 
inherent in the science of agriculture. He must be made 
to experience the pleasures of country life — pleasures 
that are not possible to the city dweller. 

The local paper should be the moving spirit in the 
development of this rural civilization. It writes the 
history of the community in which the farmer labors 
and aspires and loves. Its pages are intimate with the 
record of his joys and his sorrows, his victories and 
his defeats. From its columns he gathers, in his leisure 
moments, the impressions from which, in large measure, 
he molds his civic responsibilities and shapes his con- 
ception of rural life. 

The great opportunity of the country editor lies in 
his news columns. It does not call for deliberate re- 
pression or coloring of the news. It demands only a 
truer reflection of the spirit of country life. I have 
found it faithfully mirrored in the columns of many 
rural papers. It is undefinable, like so many other 
things of beauty in the world. I am not a poet, and 
I cannot give it just expression. But it has in it 
the memory of sturdy pioneers who built their houses 
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and their barns for posterity. It is charged with the 
spirit of a permanent people on whose acres there is 
no price. It breathes the reverence of a class deeply 
receptive of the things of the spirit— whose daily labors 
with plant and animal and soil and sun and rain bring 
to it illustrations and reminders of the eternal verities. 
And, lastly, it-has in it the warmth and cheer of people 
who are “ folksy.” The city dweller knows it not. Sur- 
rounded by thousands, he has still to know the kinship 
ef friends who want to “neighbor” with him.’ 


Some persons never think of the newspaper 
except when they have some axe to grind. 
When they discover a community task that is 
unprofitable and risky for direct action to be 
taken by any individual or civic group, they 
think it is just the time for the newspaper to 
jump into the breach. 

Hardly a week passes, as the editor of the 
Sentinel of Yazoo, Mississippi, remarks, 


but the mail brings a letter to the editor from some 
one asking him to “jump on” somebody, and nearly 
always the writer wants his own name kept secret. If 
the newspaper were to do all that is asked of it by 
these people it would be a growling, snarling thing — 
and would accomplish nothing. The newspapers are 
ever ready to oppose wrongs, or fight for the right, to 
demand practical reforms, to praise the worthy and to 
blame the unworthy. They are unafraid. But the truth 
is, most of the demands that the paper “jump in with 
both feet and force action” are selfish propositions 
and are usually urged by the people who themselves 
are unwilling to do exactly what they request the news- 
paper to do. 


*Thornton, “Opportunities for the Bush League 
Greeley,” the Outlook, November 30, 1921. : 
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The Community's Part 
If the editor must have a greater sense of 
his responsibility to his community, so must 
the community have a greater sense of its own 
responsibility toward its newspaper. 
I cannot wholly agree with one writer who 
says that, 


Wherever it is and however often it is published, a 
Paper is just what its editor and publisher have the 
vision and the practical ability to make it. 


This writer forgets that a country weekly 
is the product both of the editor and the com- 
munity. 

There are communities, again, in which no 
editor, no matter how big his vision, could 
publish a worth-while newspaper. There are 
cross-grained and cantankerous communities 
just as there are cantankerous and cross- 
grained people, and seldom is either worth the 
time and thought it takes to reform them. No 
doubt in time the editor could win out, but 
there is always the danger that the community 
will succeed in breaking his spirit, his enthu- 
siasm, and his belief in community life. 

But every community, even a good one, 
needs educating on the newspaper’s value. 
The editor can help, and so can the state col- 
leges of agriculture in their extension work. 
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The country editor, further, of late has 
shown some tendency himself to help educate 
his community on the value of the local paper. 
November 7-12, 1921, was observed the coun- 
try over as “Subscribe for Your Home Town 
Paper Week.”’ Plate matter was provided for 
printing newspaper advertisements and for 
circulars to be mailed to subscribers or 
nonsubscribers. While few publishers even 
touched the possibilities of such a campaign, 
a start was made, and it seems likely that this 
“Home Paper Week” may be made an an- 
nual event, to the advantage of both publish- 
ers and communities. 

Country editors would do better work if 
occasionally they received a word of apprecia- 
tion. I heard a country editor pour out his 
soul not long ago in these words: 


Most editors find their reservoirs of enthusiasm and 
public spirit run pretty low at times, and a word of 
public appreciation would be like a spiritual bath, an 
electric charge, an opening of the heavens to the rays 
of the sun on a dark and sodden day. 


What Two Communities Did 
Not many country editors ever have had 
the appreciation shown them that the people 


of LeRoy and Deposit, both in New York 
State, showed their editors. Edward M. Per- 
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kins is editor of the LeRoy Gazette, a com- 
munity paper with a history of over a 
century. While Mr. Perkins was in Florida ona 
tour of the National Editorial Association, a 
friend of the paper asked of the person tem- 
porarily in charge, two columns of space in a 
certain issue in which LeRoy citizens might 
say what they thought of Mr. Perkins and his 
services to LeRoy during the fifteen years he 
had directed the destinies of the Gazette. 

They responded with jokes, a bit of verse, a 
sly dig or two, for apparently no effort was 
made to steer contributors in their expressions 
of opinion. But from the contributions the 
reader knew that when anything for the good 
of the community had been projected, the edi- 
tor was back of it, if not actually the insti- 
gator. 

And the editor had not always found it 
easy sailing, for, wrote one local doctor: 

Talk. Say what you will. It does not bother Per- 
kins. He is interested in a new deal while the rest of 
us are haggling over some old issue ..... He some- 
times gets tired and says, “ What’s the use?” I take 
_ it this little “party” has been arranged as a cure for 
that condition. 

The Deposit Courier-Journal was made the 
subject of resolutions passed by the Com- 
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munity Club of McClure, a small hamlet near 
Deposit, served by the Reverend S. S. Rob- 
bins, a young minister who realizes the possi- 
bilities of publicity. Because they are so 
unusual, and because they might offer some 
other community a suggestion, they are printed 
here in full: 


Whereas, cooperation is becoming the watchword of 
modern and better farming, the success of which is in 
no small measure due to the assistance of the country 
newspaper, and 

hereas, we, the McClure community, as represented 
by the McClure Community Club, are highly favored 
by having printed and circulated in our midst a weekly 
newspaper, declared by an expert one of the best of 
the state. 

Whereas, the Deposit Courier-Journal, Deposit, New 
York, has not only been willing, but eager to print farm 
news and other items of interest to the farmers, and 
has also faithfully reported all the activities of the 
community clubs, be it 

Resolved that we, the McClure Community Club, 
through a specially formed committee on resolutions, 
thank the Courier-Journal for its cooperation with the 
clubs, thereby materially aiding them in their great work 
in their respective communities. 


Would Teach Appreciation 


A former specialist of the federal soil sur- 
vey, who recently bought a country weekly in 
Alabama, half humorously gave his ideas on 
appreciation in a letter in which he said: 


Now, few people appreciate any sort of a paper, es- 
pecially a weak, struggling sheet. It makes little differ- 
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ence how good it is, nor how well the editor plays them 
when someone dies, gets married, or stops a runaway, 
it is stylish to make fun of a little paper. “Nawthin’ 
in it as usual. Kin read it in five minutes,” etc., etc. 

They are not taught to. Editors must teach people 
to appreciate it. They must have the patience of a 
Job, the wisdom of a Solomon, the leadership of a 
Moses, the keenness of a Paul, and, above all, the hand- 
polished craft of a Judas Iscariot —and use it all, every 
week, to teach appreciation. Readers do not know how 
good a paper is until they are told. They need education, 
and editors must give it ubiquitously, inscrutably, and 
constantly. 

Appreciation is the only attribute of the human heart 
that is never scoffed at nor ridiculed; it is an ace card, 
or joker, it covers a multitude of sins, it smooths the 
rough places, knocks down opposition, disarms suspicion, 
makes friends, kills enemies. When I become an editor, 
I intend to play it hard. It’s absolutely safe. People 
may scoff at the holier emotions of the heart, but not 
gratitude. 

Now, why cannot an editor teach people to appreciate 
him, appreciate his paper, ask their advice, call them 
up and ask them if a certain article met with their 
approval? Why cannot a man be taught to wheel up 
to an editor and, not tell him his paper is “ Jess fine,” 
but use discriminative, constructive criticism, and select 
some article and tell how much it meant to him and 
tell it so the editor’s vest will burst? 

Why cannot the editor educate people to do so? 
He can. 


News and Advertising 


The residents of small communities, espe- 
cially the leaders in community affairs, need 
to have a clear understanding that there is a 
difference between news and advertising. They 
should realize, indeed, that the very future of 
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the country paper may be said to depend upon 
a thorough understanding of the fact that, 
after all, advertising space is the only profit- 
making commodity that the publisher has to 
sell. Without advertising there can be no 
newspaper to serve the community. 

When it is said that advertising is a com- 
modity, it does not mean, as some publishers 
apparently think, that everything printed is 
advertising, and therefore to be paid for. 

In fact, the editor who refuses to devote 
space as he is able to the activities of com- 
munity organizations and interests will suffer 
the effects of his attitude quite as much as will 
the community. 

Perhaps some publishers may think that if 
they give extensive news treatment to com- 
munity activities, they will never bring the 
community to see that many community “ cam- 
paigns” need paid advertising. Again and 
again it has been shown that news “ write-ups” 
are not enough to promote these campaigns. 
When the cooperation of the publisher in his 
news columns is backed by well-prepared ad- 
vertising, the campaign is wonderfully helped. 
A Sunday school campaign was conducted in a 
community where it received the heartiest news 
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and editorial support. But not until page and 
half-page advertisements were published, did 
the people begin to be aroused. 

One country editor pointed out in his col- 
umns the need of proper publicity for com- 
munity activities in these words: 


The small attendance at the Chautauqua this year 
offers a striking example of what happens when an 
attempt is made to promote an enterprise of this kind 
without proper publicity. The Chautauqua association 
has never made use of newspaper advertising space — 
at least not in Norton—and this year even the posters 
and circulars sent to Norton were inadequate both in 
quality and quantity. The press matter furnished the 
Herald, further, was so vaguely and poorly prepared 
that it was of little value. The Herald gave the Chau- 
tauqua hearty editorial support in its issue of November 
17 and printed what news it was able to get about the 
event — which was not much. 

In contrast to these publicity methods were those em- 
ployed by the committee which recently arranged the 
concert by the Llenroc Glee Club. Printers ink was 
used lavishly both in show cards, circulars, and the like 
and in display advertising space. Real news about the 
event also— not press agent puffery — was furnished the 
local paper and it was gladly used. The result was, as 
largely attended an entertainment of this kind as has 
been held in Norton in many years. 

The Masonic Minstrels are using the same sound 
publicity methods, and the Herald predicts that the 
theater will be packed both nights of the performance. 

When a committee or organization tries to promote 
an entertainment without adequate publicity, it is not 
the printer and publisher who suffers chiefly, but the 
committee or organization. 


There is, as this editor suggests, a difference 
between news and advertising, and every editor 
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must labor constantly to make this fact plain. 
To illustrate: In the case of the Chautauqua, 
referred to above, the dates, the names of the 
officers and of the committees, and even a list 
of the different concerts and lectures to be 
offered, but with glowing adjectives and super- 
latives deleted, are news items and should be 
treated as such by the publisher. But when 
the Chautauqua Bureau or the local committee 
offers a “news” story about “the soft, sob- 
bing melodies to be dispensed by the Hawaiian 
musicians who have charmed and delighted all 
the crowned heads of Europe,” it is quite 
proper for the editor to inform the committee 
that this is advertising. 

Every publisher is puzzled from time to 
time where to draw the line between news and 
advertising. Times and conditions must be 
taken into consideration. What is news one 
time may be advertising another time. Many 
editors feel they should refuse, almost without 
exception, to make reference to a price of any 
entertainment or commodity in a news 
write-up. 

What has been said about the need for pa- 
pers to render greater community service, and 
for the editor to devote more time to com- 
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munity activities as a community leader, has 
led inevitably toward one conclusion —that 
the country weekly of the future must be 
vastly more prosperous. Dr. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, well-known writer on country life, lists 
“The ability to make a full and comfortable 
living from the land” as the first of his four 
requirements of a good farmer. In other 
words, if he is not making money he is not a 
good farmer. So the country editor who is 
not making money is not a good editor and 
so is not good for his community. 


The Cost of Printing a Paper 


Some men, and by no means are they men 
who do not know country newspaper making 
intimately, declare it almost impossible for a 
country weekly not receiving political patron- 
age, nor so located that it has more than the 
usual amount of legal printing, to make any 
profit at the prevailing rates for subscriptions, 
which is not more than $2 a year, and for ad- 
vertising, which is less than 25 cents an inch. 
In other words, they say that the income from 
subscriptions and advertising will not cover 
the cost of producing the paper and pay the 
editor a small salary for his work. 
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In this connection it should be said that the 
job printing business is much less limited, and 
with the increasing installation of cost sys- 
tems is decidedly “looking up.” In fact, the 
country printer has advantages over the city 
shop, and some work formerly done in the 
cities is going into the country. Curiously 
enough, however, the more prosperous the job 
business becomes the more the newspaper is 
likely to suffer, because the cost system shows 
almost inevitably that the newspaper, at pres- 
ent rates, is losing money. A New York State 
country publisher said, in reply to the ques- 
tionnaire, that the country newspaper busi- 
ness “‘is a better proposition today than ever 
—rightly conducted.” But another part of his 
questionnaire showed that of his $25,000 a year 
business, $20,000 was received from job work! 

The more thoughtful country editors realize 
this situation clearly. One whose paper is 
widely quoted, and is seemingly prosperous, 
writes, “If I had it to do over again, I would 
keep out of it; too much invested and too 
much work for the money return.” 

It is significant, perhaps, that young men to- 
day are not being attracted to the country 
weekly field. 
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What “Cheap” and “ Dear” Mean 

The farmers’ products have always been 
bought at a relatively lower price than manu- 
factured goods, because few of the actual costs 
of production have found their way into the 
price for which the products have been sold. 
When the milk producers were dealing with a 
group of city men in an attempt to get at least 
cost of production for their milk, the city men 
insisted that pasture should not be figured as 
an item of expense, because “it just grew.” 

Unpaid services of the farmer and his 
whole family, as we saw in the third chapter, 
have been other items of expense which have 
gone into producing the farmer’s wares, but 
which have not gone into the selling price. 

Much the same has been true of the printer’s 
wares. Four or five dollars a year and fifty 
cents an inch for advertising are not “dear”’ 
for the country paper’s service, yet they are 
about twice what the public sentiment will let 
most editors charge. 

The National Editorial Association, after a 
study of production costs on two typical Mid- 
dle West country weeklies, found that these 
rates, a column inch an issue, are as low as can 
profitably be charged: 


10 
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For newspapers of 500 or less circulation, 20 cents 
For newspapers of 1,000 or less circulation, 25 cents 
For newspapers of 1,500 or less circulation, 30 cents 
For newspapers of 2,000 or less circulation, 35 cents 
For newspapers of 2,500 or less circulation, 40 cents 
For newspapers of 3,000 or less circulation, 43 cents 
For newspapers of 3,500 or less circulation, 46 cents 
For newspapers of 4,000 or less circulation, 49 cents 
For newspapers of 4,500 or less circulation, 52 cents 
For newspapers of 5,000 or less circulation, 55 cents 


space is a column inch 


With the country newspaper, a small busi- 
ness as we have seen it is, it naturally follows 
that the profit on the business cannot be large. 
This is another way of saying that a consider- 
able part of the income of the editor must 
come, not from his profit, but from his salary 
as editor and manager of the paper, to be 
figured as a part of the cost of the product. 
His position of leadership means that the com- 
munity cannot afford to have an editor who 
is not worth, today, say, $3,000 a year. 


The Joy of the Job 


One thing which keeps country editors at 
their task in spite of the hard work and small 
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return is the fascination of the “game.” To 
a lesser extent the same thing has kept some 
farmers on the land in spite of discouraging 
conditions, long hours, and little money —the 
joy of the job. As one old-timer puts it, “We 
like it from picking type to sweeping the floor; 
should be lost without it,’ and another speaks 
of effort put into the country newspaper as 
misdirected energy and says the “same amount 
of effort devoted to any other line would make 
a man richer; but there is the fascination of 
journalism.” 

To this fascination also should be added the 
desire to be one’s own boss, even though as 
boss he can make less money and must have 
more responsibility than if he worked for 
wages. 

The best indication that the country weekly 
can still be operated successfully is that it is 
being done, even in the Northeast where the 
large cities and their great dailies make the 
problems and difficulties more acute than in 
any other part of the nation. 

It is interesting to note, however, that not 
many strong and prosperous country papers 
are to be found in towns where there is not a 
strong community consciousness; this goes to 
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prove that a good community helps make a 
good newspaper, and a good newspaper helps 
make a good community. 

A good example of a prosperous and suc- 
cessful country weekly is the Camden Advance- 
Journal. The hyphen shows that a desirable 
consolidation has taken place, and that the 
community has only one paper. 

The Advance-Journal is a community and 
country paper; all the interests of the com- 
munity are well covered; the farmers are by 
no means neglected. In spite of the fact that 
the paper has been on a strict paid-in-advance 
basis probably longer than any other country 
paper in New York, and that it sells at $2 a 
year and 6 cents a copy, its circulation has 
shown no falling off. 

Through the income derived from the sale 
of subscriptions, advertising, and job work, 
together with the income from a bookstore, 
which is operated in connection with the pa- 
per, its editor has made himself one of the 
substantial business men of the community, has 
given his son a college education, and his 
family the comforts to which they are entitled. 

The Cuba Patriot of Allegany County, New 
York, is another prosperous paper which main- 
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tains its reputation and well deserves its suc- 
cess. 

To go to South Dakota, a state where there 
is not yet a city of 40,000, and where only 
seventeen daily papers are published, mention 
may be made of the Canova Herald, published 
in a village of some 500 people by Dean C. 
Trippler. It is a successful newspaper both 
from the point of view of community service 
and of financial return to its owner. 

There seems little doubt, as already indi- 
cated, that in many cases the country weekly is 
handicapped because it is a weekly rather than 
a daily. The writer wonders if it may not be 
that the country daily, say in places of 5,000 
or even smaller, furnishing a reasonably ade- 
quate service of telegraph news through a 
“pony” service but making its chief appeal 
through its local news and features, may not 
become of increasing importance. The West, 
especially Kansas, has many of these small 
dailies. As yet they are almost unknown in 
the East. 

America needs its country paper. If editor 
and community will work together, its future 
is bright. 

The writer has tried to keep this book rea- 
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sonably free from sentiment, for more senti- 
ment than thought has been expended upon 
the country weekly in the past. A bit of 
thoughtful sentiment to close, then, will per- 
haps be forgiven. It is a tribute to the country 
weekly by Professor Bristow Adams of Cor- 
nell University. 


I am the Country Weekly. 

I am the friend of the family, the bringer of tidings 
from other friends; I speak to the home in the evening 
light of summer’s vine-clad porch or the glow of winter’s 
lamp. 

I help to make this evening hour; I record the great 
and the small, the varied acts of the days and weeks 
that go to make up life. 

I am for and of the home; I follow those who leave 
humble beginnings; whether they go to greatness or to 
the gutter, I take to them the thrill of old days, with 
wholesome messages. 

I speak the language of the common man; my words 
are fitted to his understanding. My congregation is 
larger than that of any church in my town; my readers 
are more than those in the school. Young and old 
alike find in me stimulation, instruction, entertainment, 
inspiration, solace, comfort. I am the chronicler of 
birth, and love, and death—the three great facts of 
man’s existence. 

I bring together buyer and seller, to the benefit of 
both; I am part of the market-place of the world. Into 
the home I carry word of the goods which feed, and 
clothe, and shelter, and which minister to comfort, ease, 
health, and happiness. 

I am the word of the week, the history of the year, 
the record of my community in the archives of state 
and nation. 

I am the exponent of the lives of my readers. 

I am the Country Weekly. 
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